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‘NEWTON FORSTER.’ 

We recur to this novel, briefly noticed in our last, for 
the purpose of recommending it to our readers as a most 
agreeable fiction, abounding in passages of thrilling inter- 
est and sketches of broad humor, and of making a num- 
ber of extracts for the gratification of such of our friends 
as may never have an opportunity of reading the entire 
work. 


A HEN-PECKED HUSBAND. 

It may be well enough to premise, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholas Forster, who figure in the following scene, are 
father and mother to the hero, Mr. Newton Forster. 
Nicholas is an honest and peaceable old man, an optician 
by trade, and ambitious only to “ finish his improvement 
upon the duplex.” From fits of abstraction to which he 
is subject, much of the violence and vituperation of his 
termagant spouse are lost upon him; but she isa source of 
grievous trouble to him, and occasionally he cannot help 
acknowledging, that he should be much more quiet and 
happy would it please Heaven to summon Mrs. Forster to 
a better world: and this idea ultimately takes possession 
of his imagination. 


«¢ Well, Mr. Forster, how long is the dinner to wait be- 


fore you think proper to come! Every thing will be cold 
as usual. os B. the dinner consisted of the remains of 





las Forster, to consult with them relative to the disposal 
of the effects of ‘old Mr. Thompson,’ deceased, recently 
commander of Mr. Hilton’s sloop, and under whom New- 
ton had been first mate. 


‘‘Mr. Hilton was the owner of the sloop: he was a tall, 
corpulent man, who for many years had charge of a simi- 
lar vessel, until by ‘doing a little contraband,” he had 
pocketed a sufficient sum to enable him to purchase one 
for himself. But the profits being more than sufficient for 
his wants, he had for some time remained on shore, old 
Thompson having charge of the vessel. He was a good- 
tempered, jolly fellow, very fond of his pipe and his pot, 
and much more fond of his sloop, by the employment of 
which he was supplied with all his comforts. He passed 
most of the day sitting at the door of his house, which 
looked upon the anchorage, exchanging a few words with 
every one that passed by, but invariably upon one and the 
same topic—his sloop. If she was at anchor—‘‘ There 
she is,” he would say, pointing to her with the stem of 
his.pipe. If she was away, she had sailed on such a day, 
—he expected her back at such a time. It was a fair 
wind—it was a foul wind for his sloop. All his ideas 
were engrossed by the one darling object, and it was no 
easy task to divert him from it. 

1 ought to have mentioned that Mr. Dragwell, the cu- 
rate, was invariably accompanied by Mr. Spinney, the 
clerk of the parish, a little spare man, with a few white 
hairs straggling on each side of a bald pate. He always 
took his tune whether in or out of church from his superior, 
ejecting a smalltreble ‘He, he, he!” in response to the 
loud Ha, ha, ha, of the curate. 

‘* Peace be unto this house!” observed the curate as he 





a cold shoulder of mutton.)—Or do you mean to have any 
dinner at all? Betty, clear away the table; I have my 
work to do, and won’t wait any longer.” 

‘«‘ I’m coming, my dear, I’m coming; only this balance 
spring is a job that I cannot well leave,” replied Nicho- 
Jas, continuing his vocation in the shop, with a magnifying 
glass attached to his eye. 

“Coming! yes, and Christmas is coming, Mr. Forster. 
—Well, the dinner’s going, I can tell you.” 

Nicholas, who did not want appetite, and who was con- 
scious that if the mutton returned to the cupboard there 
would be some difficulty made in reproducing it, laid down 
the watch and came into the back parlor. 

‘Well, my dear, here I am; sorry to have kept you 
waiting so long, but business must be attended to.—Dear 
me, why the mutton is really quite cold,”? continued Nicho- 
las, thrusting a large piece into his mouth, quite forgetting 
that he had already dined twice off the identieal joint. 
““That’s a fine watch of Mr. Tobin’s; but I think that my 
improvement upon the duplex when I have finished it—” 

‘¢ When you have finished it, indeed!”’ retorted the la- 
dy; “why, when did you ever finish ariything, Mr. For- 
ster! Finish indeed!” 

‘* Well, my dear,” replied the husband, with an absent 
air,—I do mean to finish it, when—you 4re dead!” 

“When I am dead!” screamed the lady in a rage— 
‘when I am dead!” continued she, placing her arms 

akimbo, as she started from the chair:—*I can tell you, 
Mr. Forster, that I’ll live long enough to plague you. It’s 
not the first time that you’ve said so; but depend upon it, 
Ill dange upon your grave yet, Mr. Forster.” 

**I did not exactly mean to say that; not exactly that, 
my dear,” replied Nicholas, confused. ‘‘ The fact is that 
I was not exactly aware of what I was saying—I had not 
precisely the—” 
_ “Precisely the fiddlestick, Mr. Forster! you did mean 
it, and you do mean it, and this is all the return that I am 
to expect for my kindness and anxiety for your welfare— 
slaving and toiling all day as-I do; but you’re incorrigible, 
Mr. Forster: look at you, helping yourself out of your 
snuff-box instead of the salt-celler. What man in his 
senses would eat a cold shoulder of mutton with tobacco!” 

“Dear me, s0 I have,” replied Forster, removing the 
snuff taken from the box, which as usual lay open before 
him, not into the box again, but into the salt-cellar. 


A RETIRED SEA-CAPTALN. 


Mr, Hilton, a retired sea-captain, has summoned Mr. 
Dragwell the curate, and Mr. Spinney the parish clerk, 


crossed the threshhold, for Mrs. Forster’s character was 
— then laughing at his own wit with a Ha, ha, 
a! 
*¢ He, he, he!” 
‘Good morning, Mr. Forster, how is your good lady?” 
‘*She’s safe moored at last,’ interrupted Mr. Hilton. 
‘«* Who!” demanded the curate, with surprise. 
‘¢ Why, the sloop, to be sure.”’ 
‘Oh! I thought you meant the lady—ha, ha, ha!” 
‘* He, he, he!” 
 **Won’t you set down, gentlemen?” said Nicholas, 
showing the way from the shop into the parlor, where 
they found Mrs. Forster, who had just come in from the 
back premisessy 
‘‘ Hope you’re well, Mr. Curate,” sharply observed the 
lady, who could not be persuaded, even from respect for 
the cloth, to be commonly civil— Take a chair; it’s all 
covered with dust; but that Betsy is such an idle slut!” 
‘* Newton handles her, as well as any man going,” ob- 
served Hilton. 
‘* Newton!” screamed the lady, turning to her son, with 
an angry look—‘‘ Newton handles Betsey!” continued she, 
turning round to Hilton. 
‘Betsy! no; the sloop I meant, ma’am.” 
Newton burst out into a laugh, in which he was joined 
by Hilton and his father. 
‘“‘Sad business—-sad indeed!” said Hilton, after the 
merriment had subsided, ‘‘such an awful death!” 
‘* Ha, ha, ha!” roared the curate, who had but just then 
taken the joke about Betsy. 
‘* He, he, he!” 
‘* Nothing to laugh at, that I can see,” observed Mrs. 
Forster snappishly. 
‘Capital joke, ma’am, I assure you!” rejoined the cu- 
rate; ‘Mr. Forster, we had better proceed to business. 


inventory of the effects of the late Mr. Thompson, and 
laid them on the table —‘Mclancholy thing, this, ma’am,” 
continued the curate, “‘very melancholy indeed! but we 
must all die.” 

‘Yes thank heaven!” muttered Nicholas, in an absent 
manner. 

‘Thank Heaven, Mr. Forster!” cried the lady,—“why, 
do you wish to die?” 

‘*] was not exactly thinking about myself, my dear,” 
replied Nicholas—* I” 

‘Depend upon it she’ll last a long while yet,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Hilton? 

‘‘ Do you think eo?” replied Nicholas, mournfully. 

‘Oh! sure of it; I stripped her the other day, and ex- 








to meet Newton and himself at the house of Mr. Nicho- 


amined her all over; she’s as sound as ever.” 


Spinney, where are the papers!” The clerk produced an} 


Nicholas started, and stared Hilton in the face; while 
Newton, who perceived their separate train of thought, 
tittered with delight. 

‘What are you talkjng of!” at last observed Nicholas. 

*¢‘ Of the sloop, to be sure,’”’ replied Hilton. 

‘‘] rather imagine that you came to consult about Mr. 
Thompson’s effects,’ observed Mrs. Forster, angrily— 
‘“‘rather a solemn subject, instead of—”’ , 
‘‘ Ha, ha, ha!” ejaculated the curate, who had just taken 
the equivoque which had occasioned Newton’s mirth. 

6 He, he, he!.” 

This late merriment of Mr. Dragwell appeared to the 
lady to be such a pointed insult to her, that she bounded 
out of the room, exclaiming, ‘‘that an alehouse would 
have been a more suitable rendezvous.” 

The curate twiddled his thumbs, as the eyes of all the 
party followed the exit of Mrs. Forster, and there were 
few moments of silence.” 


A PLANTER—SLAVERY IN THE WEST INDIES. 


‘‘ At anearly hour theparty, consisting of Mr. Kingston, 
the master of the brig, and Newton, set off upon mules 
for the habitation of the planter. The sun had illumined 
the sky, but had not yet made its appearance, although the 
golden fringes upon the clouds which floated in broad 
belts in the horizon, indicated his glorious yet withering 
approach. The dew moistened each leaf, or hung in glit- 
tering pendant drops upon the thorn of the prickly pears 
which lined the roads. The web of the silver-banded 
spider was extended between the bushes, and, saturated 
with moisture, reflected the beams of the rising orb, as 
the animals danced in the centre, to dazzle their expected 
prey. The mist still hovered on the valleys, and conceal- 
ed a part of the landscape from their view; and the occa- 
sional sound of the fall of water was mingled with the 
twittering and chirping of the birds, as they flew from 
spray to spray. The air was fresh, evento keenness, and 
any one suddenly wafted to the scene would little have 
imagined that he was under the torrid zone. , 

‘** How different this is from the ideas generally formed 
of the climate in the West Indies!” observed Newton. 
“In England, we couple it with insufferable heat and the 
yellow fever.” 

‘“¢ Your reports are from those who seldom leave the har- 
bors or towns, where such indeed prevail,” replied King- 
ston. ‘ There is no island in the Carribean sea where 
the early riser may not enjoy this delightful bracitg> at- 
mosphere. At Jamaica, in particular, where they coilect 
as much snow as they please in the mountains; yet, at the 
same time, there is not a more fatal and unhealthy spot 
than Port Royal harbor, in the same island,’ 

‘Is the plantation we are going to.situated as high 
above the level of the sea as we are now?” 

‘*No; most plantations are in the ravines, between the 
hills. The sugar-cane requires heat. As soon as we 
are on the summit of this next hill we shall descend to 
it.” 

In half an hour they arrived at the end of the journey, 
when they stopped at an extensive range of low buildings, 
situated at the head of the valley, which descended to the 
sea, now for the first time presented to their view since 
they had quitted Bridgetown. ‘The owner of the estate 
was at the door to receive them. He was a tall, spare 
man, dressed in nankeen jacket and trousers, with a large- 
brimmed straw-hat upon his head. 

** Welcome, gentlemen, welcome. Kingston, how are 
you?” said he as they stopped. ‘Now dismount, gentle- 
men; the boys will take the mules. Boy Jack, where are 
you! Where’s Baby and where’s Bulky! Come here, 
you lazy rascals, and take the mules. Now then, gentle- 
men, I’l] show you the way. I ordered breakfast onthe 
table, as I saw you coming down the hill.” y 

So saying, the old gentleman led the way through a por- 

tico. At the sight of the strangers the windows undey- 
neath where crowded with faces of various degrees of co- 
lor—eyes and mouths wide open, the latter displaying 
rows of teeth so even and so brilliantly white, that they 
might cause a sensation of envy to many an English 
belle! 
The party were ushered into a spacious and cool apart- 
ment on the ground-floor, where a table was covered with 
all the varieties of a tropical breakfast, consisting of fried 
fish, curries, devilled poultry, salt meats, and everything 
which could tend to stimulate an enfeebled appetite. 
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““Now, gentlemen, let me recommend you to take a 
white jacket; you'll be more at your ease, and there is no 
ceremony here. Boy Jack, where’s the sangoree? This 
is @ fine climate, captain Berecroft; all you have to attend 
to is—to be temperate, and not to check the perspiration.” 

Boy Jack. who, par parenthese, was a stout. well-look- 
ing negro, of about forty years of age, now made his ap- 
pearance with the sangoree, ‘This was a beverage com- 
posed of half a bottle of brandy, and two bottles of madei- 
ra, to which were added a proportion of sugar, lime-juice 
and nutmeg, with water ad lib. It was contained in a 
glass bowl, capable of holding two gallons, standing upon 
asingle stalk, and bearing the appearance of a Brobdig- 
nag rummer. Boy Jack brought it with both hands, and 
placed it before his master. 

** Now, sir, will you drink?” said the planter, addres- 
sing Mr. Berecroft. 

‘¢Thank you,” replied Mr. Berecroft, ‘I never drink so 
early in the morning.” 

“Drink! why this is nothing but sswizz/e. 
health, sir, 111 show you the way.” 

The large goblet was fixed to his lips for upwards of a 
minute: at last they unwillingly separated, and the old 
planter recovered his respiration with a deepsigh. ‘* Now 
then gentlemen, do you take a little, don’t be afraid; there’s 
nothing you may’nt do in this climate, only be temperate, 
and don’t check the perspiration.’”’ At this moment New- 
ton was startled, and looked under the table. 

‘“*T thought it was a dog, but it’s a little black child.” 

«Oh! there’s one out, is there? why, Boy Jack, did I 
not tell you to shut them all in?” 

“Yes, sar, sol did,” said the black man, looking under 
the table. “Eh!—it’s that d—d little nigger—too year 
old Sambo—no possible keep him in, sar.—Come out, 
Sambo.” , 

The child crawled out to his master, and climbed up by 
his knee: the old planter patted his woolly head, and gave 
him a piece of grilled turkey, with which he immediately 
dived again under the table. 

** The fact is, captain, they are accustomed to come in 
at breakfast time; they are only shut out to-day because 
I have company. ‘The door behind me leads into the nur- 
sery yard.” 

“The nursery yard!” 

‘Yes, I’ll show it you by and by; there’s plenty of them 
there.” 

“Oh, pray let us have them in—I wish to see them, 
and should be sorry to be the cause of their being disap- 
pointed.” 

“Open the door, Boy Jack.’ As soon as it was open, 
about twenty black children from seven to three years old, 
most of them naked, with their ivory skins like a polished 
table, and quite pot-bellied from good living, tumbled into 
the room, tothe great amusement of Newton and the par- 
ty. ‘They were followed by seven or eight more, who 
were not yet old enough to walk; but they crawled upon 
all-fours almost as fast as the others, who could walk erect 
after the image of their Maker. 

The company amused themselves with distributing to 
the children the contents of the dishes on the table—the 
elder ones nestling alongside of the planter and his friends 
with the greatest familiarity, while the younger sat upright 
on the floor. laughing as they devoured their respective 
portions. 

«¢Of course, these are all slaves?’ observed Mr. Bere- 
croft. 

«‘ Yes, bred them all myself,” replied the planter; ‘‘in- 
deed, out of two hundred and fifteen which I have on the 
estate, 1 think that there are not more than twelve who 
were not born on this property, during my father’s time or 
mine. Perhaps, as breakfast is over, you will like to in- 
spect my nursery.” 

«‘ The planter led the way into the yard from which the 
children had entered. It was a equare of about two rods 
of ground, three sides of which were enclosed by rows of 
small houses of two rooms each, and most of them were 
occupied by female slaves, either nursing children at the 
breast, or expecting very soon to have that duty to per- 
form. They received their master with a smiling face, as 
he addressed a question to each of them when he entered 
their abode. 

‘¢ Now these are all my breeding women; they do no 
work, only take care of the children, who remain here un- 
til they are eight or nine years old. We have a surgeon 
on the estate, who attends them as well as the other slaves 
when they are sick. Now, if you feel inclined, we will 
go round the works.” ; 

The old planter in a few minutes’ waik brought them to 
an extensive row of detached cottages, each centered in a 
piece of garden ground, well stocked with yams, sweet 

potatoes, bananas, and the other tropical productions. 
Poultry of all descriptions were scattered in profusion 
about the place, and pigs appeared to be abundant. 

«Now, captain, these are the cottages of the working 
slaves. The garden ground is allowed to them; and what- 
ever they can make by its produce, or by their pigs and 
their poultry, is all their own.” 

«« By what are they subsisted!” 
4 By rations, as regularly served out as yours are on 


Here’s your 








board of your vessel, and they have as much as they can 
consume.” 

** Are they all single men?” 

** No, mostly married to slave girls on the estate: their 
wives live with them, unless they breed, and then they 
are removed up to the nurseries.” 

“And what work do you exact from them?” 

‘*Eight hours a day, except in crop time, and then we 
are very busy; so that they have plenty of leisure to look 
after their own interests if they choose.” 

** Do they ever lay up much money?” 

‘« Very often enough to purchase their freedom, if they 
wished it.” 

‘If they wished it!’ replied Mr. Berecroft, with sur- 
prise. 

‘* Yes; without explanation, that may appear strange 
to you, and still more strange, the fact, that freedom offer- 
ed has often been refused. A man who is a clever work- 
man as a carpenter, or any other trade, will purchase his 
freedom if he can, because artisans can obtain very high 
wages here; but a slave who, if I may use the term, is 
only a common laborer, would hardly support himself, and 
lay by nothing for his old age. They are aware of it. I 
have offered emancipation to one or two who have grown 
old, and they have refused it, and now remain as heir- 
looms on the estate, provided with everything, and doing 
little, or no work, if they please. You saw that old man 
sweeping under the portico! Well, he does that every day, 
and it is all he has done for these five years. Now, if 
you please, we will go through the plantations, and visit 
the sugar-mills.” 

They passed the slaves, who were at work hocing be- 
tween the canes; and certainly, if an estimate of their 
condition was to be taken by the noise and laughter with 
which they beguiled their labor, they were far from de- 
manding pity. 

«But, I must confess, that there is something in that 
cart-whip which I do not like,”’ observed Newton. 

‘J grant it; but custom 1s not easily broken through; 
nor do we know any substitute. It is the badge of au- 
thority, and the noise of it is requisite to summon them to 
their labor. With me it is seldom used, for it is not re- 
quired; and if you were captain of a man-of-war I should 
answer you as | did Captain C ; to wit—I_ question 
much whether my noisy whip is half so mischievous as 
your silent cat.” 

The sugar-mills, stables of mules, boilers, coolers, &c. 
were all examined, and the party returned to the planta- 
tion house. 

“Well, captain, now you have witnessed what is term- 
ed slavery, what is your opinion! . Are your philanthro- 
pists justified in their invectives against us!” 

‘‘ First assure me that all other plantations are as well 
regulated as your own,” replied Mr. Berecroft. 

‘*¢ If not, they soon will be: it is the interest of all the 

planters that they should; and by that, like all the rest of 
the world, they will be guided.” 
‘+ But still there have been great acts of cruelty commit- 
ted; quite enough to prepossess us against you as a body.” 
‘“*] grant that such has been the case, and may occasion- 
ally be so now; but do not the newspapers of England 
teem with acts of barbarity! men are the same every- 
where. But, sir, it is the misfortune of this world, that 
we never know when fo stop. The abolition of the slave- 
trade was an act of humanity, worthy of a country act- 
ing upon an extended scale, like Eng and; but your phi- 
lanthropists, not content with relieving the blacks, look 
forward to the extermination of their own countrymen the 
whites—who upon the faith and promise of the nation 
were induced to embark their capital in these islands.” 

‘Doubtless they wish to abolish slavery altogether,” 
replied Berecroft. ' 

‘They must be content with having abolished the hor- 
rors of it, sir,” continued the planter. ‘* At a time when 
the mart was open, and you could purchase another slave 
to replace the one that had died from ill treatment, or dis- 
ease, the life of a slave was not of such importance to his 
proprietor as it isnow. Moreover, the slaves imported 
were adults who had been once free; and torn as they 
were from their natural soil and homes, where they slept 
in idleness throughout the day, they were naturally mo- 
rose and obstinate, sulky and unwilling to work. This 
occasioned severe punishment; and the hearts of their 
masters being indurated by habit, it often led to acts of 
barbarity. But slavery, since the abolition, has assumed 
a milder form—it is a species of bond slavery. There are 
few slaves in existence who have not been born upon the 
estates, and we consider that they are more lawfully 
ours.” 

‘‘ Will you explain what you mean by more law/ful- 
1 9°? 

' «*] mean, captain, (for instance,) that the father of that 
boy, (pointing to one of the negro lads who waited at 
breakfast,) was my slave; that he worked for me until he 
was an old man, and then I supported him for many years 
until he died. I mean, that I took care of this boy's 
mother, who, as she bore children, never did any work 
after her marriage, and has since been only an expense to 











me, and probably will continue to be so for some years. I 
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mean, that that boy was taken care of, and fed by me un- 
til he was ten years old, without my receiving any return 
for the expense which I incurred; and I therefore consid- 
er that he is indebted to meas a bond slave, and that I am 
entitled to his services; and he in like manner, when he 
grows too old to work, will become a pensioner as his fa. 
ther was before him.’ 

“*T perceive the drift of your argument; you do not de- 
fend slavery generally.” 
_ “No; I consider a man born free and made a slave is 
justified in resorting to any means to deliver himself; but 
a slave that I have reared is lawfully a slave, and bound 
to remain so, unless he can repay me the expense I have 
incurred. But dinner is ready, captain; if you wish to 
argue the matter farther it must be over a bottle of cla- 
ret.” 


DUELLING. 

‘Most people lament, inany abuse the custom as barbar- 
ous; but barbarous it is not, or it would not be necessary 
in a state of high civilization. It is true that by the 
practice we offend laws human and divine; but, at the 
same time, it must be acknowledged, that neither law nor 
religion can keep society in such good order, or so restrain 
crime. The man who would defy the penalty of the law, 
and the commandments of his God against seduction, will, 
however, pause in his career when he finds that there are 
brothers to avenge an injured sister. And why so!—be- 
cause in this world we live as if we were ina tavern, care- 
less of what the billis which we run up, but dreading the 
day of reckoning, which the pistol of our adversary may 
bring at once. Thus duelling may be considered asa 
necessary evil, arising out of our wickedness; a crime in 
itself, rare in occurrence, but which prevents others of 
equal magnitude from occurring every day; and until the 
world is reformed, nothing can prevent it. Men will 
ever be governed by the estimation of the world; and un- 
til the whole world decide against duelling—until it has 
become the usage to offer the other cheek upon the first 
having been smitten, then and not till then will the prac- 
tice be discontinued. When a man refuses to fight a duel, 
he is stigmatised as a coward, his company is shunned, 
and unless he is a wretch without feeling, his life becomes 
a burden. Men have refused from purely conscientious 
motives, and have subsequently found themselves co mis- 
erable from the neglect and contumely of the world, that 
they have backslided, and have fought to recover their 
place in society. There have been some few, very few, 
who, having refused from conscientious motives, have ad- 
hered to these resolutions, because they feared God and 
not man. There was more courage in their refusal than 
if they had run the gauntlet of a hundred duels; a moral 
courage, which is most rare, preferring the contempt of 
man to the wrath of God. It is, however, the most try- 
ing situation on this side of the grave. To refuse to fight 
a duel, is in fact to obey the stern injunction, “leave all 
and follow me.” 

For my part, I never have and never. will fight a duel, 
if I can help it. I have a double motive for my refusal; 
im the first place, I am afraid to offend the Deity; and in 
the next, I am afraid of being shot. I have therefore 
made up my mind never to meet 2 man except on what 4 
consider fair terms; for when a man stakes his life, the 
gambling becomes rather serious, and an equal value 
should ‘be laid down by each party. If then, a man isnot 
so big—not of equal consequence in the consideration of 
his fellow mites—not married with five small children, as 
I am—not having so much to lose—why it is clear that I 
risk more than he does; the stake is not equal, and I 
therefore shall not meet him. If, on the contrary, he 
presents a broader target,—if he is my superior in rank, 
more patriarchal] at home, or has so many hundreds per 
annum more, why then the disadvantages will be on his 
side; and I trust I am too much of a gentleman, even if 
he offers to wave all these considerations, to permit him 
to fight. It would be swindling the man out of his life. 

The best advice I can offer to my friends under these 
unpleasant circumstances, is first to try if they cannot 
persuade their adversary to make an apology; and if he 
will not, why then let them make one themselves; for 
although the making an apology creates a very uneasy 
sensation, and goes very much against the stomach, yet, 
depend upon it, a well-directed bullet creates a much more 
uneasy feeling, and, what is worse, goes directly into it.” 


THE SEXTANT—A SCENE ON SHIP-BOARD. 

** The gentlemen passengers had as yet but occasionally 
appeared on deck. Men generally suffer more from the 
distressing sea-sickness than women. As soon, however, 
as the news had been communicated below, that the la- 
dies were on deck, some of the gentlemen immediately re- 
paired to their trunks, to make themselves presentable, 
and then hastened on deck. The first on deck was the 
old colonel, who tottered up the hatchway, and by dint of 
seizing rope after rope, at last succeeded in advancing his 
lines to within hearing range of Mrs. Ferguson, to whom 
he had been formally introduced. He commenced by 
lamenting his unfortunate sufferings, which had prevent- 
ed him from paying those attentions, ever to him a source 











enjoyment and gratification; but he was a martyr— 
ps genni oh on felt any sensation which could be 
compared to it, except when he was struck in the breast 
with a spent ball, in the battle of——; that their appear- 
ange had made him feel revived already; that asthe world 
would be a dark prison without the sun, so would a ship 
be without the society of the ladies; commence a des- 
cription of Calcutta, and then—made a hasty retreat to 
the lee-gangway. ; 

The young writer next made his appearance, followed 
by the two boys, who were going out as cadets; the first, 
with a new pair of grey kid gloves, the ethers in their 
uniforms. The writer descanted long upon his own mis- 
eries, without any inquiry or condolement for the suffer- 
ings of the ladies. The cadets said nothing; but stared 
so much at Isabel Ravel, that she dropped her veil. 

The ladies had been about a quarter of an hour on 
deck, when the sun, which had not shown itself for two 
days, gleamed through the clouds. Newton, who was of- 
ficer of the watch, and had been accustomed, when with 
Mr. Berecroft, to work a chronometer, interrupted the 
captain, who was leaning on the carronade, talking to 
Mrs. Ferguson. 

«« The sun is out, and the horizon pretty clear, sir; you 
may have sights for the chronometers.” 

«Yes, indeed,” said the captain, looking up; ‘“ be 
quick, and fetch my sextant. You’ll excuse me, ladies, 
but the chronometers must be attended to.” 

‘In preference to us, Captain Drawlock!—Fie for 
shame!”’ replied Mrs. Ferguson. 

**« Why, not exactly,” replied the captain, ‘‘ not exact- 
ly; but the fact is that the sun may go in again.” 

‘And we can stay out, I presume?” replied Isabel, 
laughing. ‘I think, Mrs. Ferguson, we ought to go in 
too.” . 

‘* But, my dear young lady, if the sun goes in, I shall 
not get a sight!” 

«And if we go in, you will not get a sight either,” re- 
plied Mrs. Ferguson. 

‘** Between the two, sir,” observed Newton, handing 
Captain Drawlock his sextant, ‘ you stand a chance of 
losing both. There’s no time to spare; I’m all ready.” 

Captain Drawlock walked to the break of the gang- 
ways, so far concealed from the ladies that they could not 
perceive that he was looking through his sextant, the use 
of which they did not comprehend, having never seen one 
before. Newton stood at the capstern, with his eyes fixed 
on the watch. 

‘Captain Drawlock,” said Mrs. Ferguson, calling to 
him, ‘*allow me to observe—”’ 

“ Stop,” cried Captain Drawlock, in a loud voice. New- 
ton, to whom'this was addressed, noted the time. 

«¢Good heavens! what can be the matter?’’ said Mrs. 
Ferguson, with astonishment, to those near her; ‘* how 
excessively rude of Captain Drawlock!—what can it be?” 
continued she, addressing the colonel, who had rejoined 
them. 

‘«¢ Really, madam, I cannot tell; but it is my duty to in- 
quire,’ replied the colonel, who, going up to Captain 
Drawlock, commenced—* Have the ladies already so fall- 
en in your estimation—”’ 

‘Forty degrees!”’ cried Captain Drawlock, who was 
intent upon his sextant. ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, just now.” 

*¢ When will you be at leisure, sir?”? resumed the colo- 
nel, haughtily. 

‘s Twenty-six minutes, 
off his sextant. 

‘* A little sooner, I should hope sir,” retorted the 
colonel. 

‘* Forty-five seconds.” 

‘* This is really quite.insufferable! Mrs. Revel, we had 
better go in.” 

“Stop!” again cried’ @aptain Drawlock, in a loud 
voice. 

‘< Stop!” repeated Mrs. Ferguson, angrily; ‘surely we 
are not slaves.” 

Newton, who heard what was passing, could not re 
press his laughter. 

‘Indeed, I am sure there must be some mistake, Mrs. 
Ferguson,” observed Isabel. ‘* Wait a little.” 

‘* Forty-six minutes, thirty seconds,” again read off 
the captain. Capital sights both! but the sun is behind 
that dark cloud, and we shall have no imore of his pre- 
sence.” 

_* Nor of ours, I assure you, sir,” said Mrs. Ferguson, 
rising, as Captain Drawlock walked from the gangway to 
to the capstern. 

‘** Why, my dear madam, what is the matter? ” 

‘We have not been accustomed to such peremptory 
language, sir. It may be the custom on board ship to 
holla ‘ stop’ to ladies when they address you, or express a 
wish to leave the deck.” 

“* My dearest madam, I do assure you, upon my honor, 
that you are under a mistake. I ordered Mr. Forster to 
stop, not you.” 

_ “Mr. Forster!” replied the lady; «* why he was stand- 
ing still the whole time!”’ 





” continued the captain, reading 
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lady recovered her good-humor. While the captain was 
thus employed with Mrs. Ferguson, Newton, although it 
was not necessary, explained the mystery to Miss Revel, 
who, with Mrs. Ferguson, soon after quitted the deck. 

The sights taken proved the ship to be to the eastward 
of her reckoning. The other ships in company had made 
the same discovery, and the course was altered one quar- 
ter of a point. In two days they dropped their anchor in 
Funchal Roads.” 


CURIOSITY. 


‘‘ Curiosity has been much abused. From a habit we 
have contracted in this world of not calling things by their 
right names, it has been decried as a vice, whereas it 
ought to have been classed as a virtue. Had Adam first 
discovered the forbidden fruit, he would have tasted it, 
without, like Eve, requiring the suggestions of the devil 
to urge him on to disobedience. But if by curiosity was 
occasioned the fall of man, it is the same passion by 
which he is spurred to rise again, and re-appear only in- 
ferior to the Deity. The curiosity of little minds may be 
impertinent; but the curiosity of great minds is the thirst 
for knowledge—the daring of our immortal powers—the 
enterprise of the soul, to raise itself again to its original 
high estate. It was curiosity which stimulated the great 





Newton to search into the laws of heaven, and enabled 
his master mind to translate the vast mysterious page of 
Nature, ever before our eyes since the creation of the 
world, but never, till he appeared, to be read by mortal 
man. It is this passion which must be nurtured in our 
childhood, for upon its healthy growth and vigor de- 
pends the future expansion of the mind.” 


But we must here take leave of ‘Newton Forster,’ or 
do injustice to the American publishers. It may be ob- 
tained at Josiah Drake’s Bookstore, by those who wish to 
purchase it, and at Mr. Flash’s library, by those who 
wish merely to read it. On Mr. Drake’s counter we ob- 
serve also the conclusion (volume third) of ‘Tom Crin- 
gle’s Log.’ 


MISCELLANY. 





Tue Mormon MysTERY DEVELOPED.—Doct. T. Hurl- 
bert, of Kirtland, Ohio, who has been engaged for sume 
time in different parts of this state, but chiefly in this 
neighborhood, on behalf of his fellow townsmen, in the 
pursuit of facts and information concerning the origin and 
design of the Book of Mormon, which, to the surprise of 
all in this region who know the charactet of the leaders in 
the bungling imposition, seems already to have gained 
multitudes of believers in various parts of the country, 
requests us to say, that he has succeeded in accomplishing 
the object of his mission, and that an authentic history of 
the whole affair will shortly be givento the public.—The 
original manuscript of the Book was written some thirty 
years since, by a respectable clergyman, now deceased, 
whose name we are not permitted to give. It was de- 
signed to be published as a romance, but the author died 
coon after it wae written; and hence the plan failed. The 
pretended religious character of the work has been su- 
peradded by some.more modern hand—believed to be the 
notorious Rigdon.—These particulars have been derived 
by Dr. Hurlbert from the widow of the author of the 
original manuscript.— Wayne Sentinel. 

Tue Arrection or a Woir.—By way of enlivening 
the discription of the structure of animals, (M de Candoll, 
lecturer on natural history, Geneva,) introduced many in- 
teresting particulars respecting what he called lear mor- 
ale, or natural dispositions, and the changes they under- 
went when under the dominion of man. Among other 
instances of the affection which wolves had sometimes 
shown to their masters, he mentioned one which took 
place in the vicinity of Geneva. A lady, Madame M—, 
had a tame wolf which seemed to have as much attachment 
to its mistress as a spaniel. She had occasion to leave 
her home for some weeks, the wolf evinced the greatest 
distress after her departure, and at first refused to take 
food. During the whole time she was absent he remained 
much dejected; on her return, as soon as the animal heard 
her footsteps, he bounded into the room in an ecstacy of 
delight; springing up, he placed one paw on each of her 
shoulders, but the next moment he fell backwards and 
instantly expired. 

Tue Curate Merino, who is attracting so much 
observation as the leader of the Carlist Insurgents in the 
north of Spain, is described as 58 years of age. He has 
been successively a novice, preacher, shepherd, and then 
curate and shepherdagain. He distinguished himself as a 
guerrilla partisan against Napoleon, and afterwards, in 
1820, abstained from taking part against the constitution, 
until suspected of illicit movements hostile to the Cortez, 
when he became one of their most obstinite enemies. 








It was not until the whole system of taking sights for 
ehronometers had been satisfactorily explained that the 


Merino makes no prisoners—but after having mutilated 
them, either strangles, burns, orsheotsthem! His troops 
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are, by his wish, without uniform, and he is the mos page ¢ 
ged. He takes part in every action, and never has*bee 
wounded. At night he retires alone from the encampment, 

and secrets himself in the woods and mountains, reappear- 

ing on the succeeding morning. He hasbeen appointed 
successively, by Ferdinand, Governor of Burgos, and ca- 
non of the Cathedral of Valencia, but such is hi tli- 
ness and immorality, that he was obliged to ‘Shere 
from those offices, retaining, however, the salaries. A 
pretty wise arrangement this, for a barbarian pirate! He 
always has a spare horse galloping alongside of him, and 
thus readily escapes pursuit. 












































































































An Arrectina Incipent.—We perceive by an article 
in the Revue Francaise, that the son of Napoleon and 
Marie Louise, when on his death-bed in the palace of 
Schoenbrun, and conscious that the termination of his 
mortal career was approaching, requested that the cradle, 
which on his birth his mother had received as a present 
from the city of Paris, might be brought from Parma. His 
wishes were gratified. The cradle, of admirable workman- 
ship, was brought into the room where he lay. The de- 
scendant of the Corsican Conqueror gazed at it with that 
peculiar expression of delight, which sometimes sparkles 
in the eyes of the dying. He caused it to be brought to 
his bed-side—he touched it with his hands, and said to 
his attendants—‘‘It is not every one who dies so near his 
cradle; let it remain in my chamber. ‘This is my cradle, 
and this my death-bed—the two extremities of my life.” 
—Lowell Journal, . 

A Brier History.—Major Noah gives this brief ac- 
count of himself :— 

We alluded in a pleasant way to the former reputable 
occupation of the editor of the Standard, as illustrative 
of the difficulty of passing rapidly and successfully from 
one pursuit to another; and in reply, he threatens to point 
out our early occupations. The story is soon told. We 
were a poor boy, of decent parentage and some education; 
a mechanic and a working man, then a student at law; 
an editor; a foreign consul; then holding several offices 
of honor and profit; an old bachelor; then a married man; 
a faithful husband, free from all kinds of vice. We fight 
no cocks; run no horses; play no cards. What we have, 
we have earned by industry; we had no father to lavish 
thousands upon us, no rich relations to advance our for- 
tunes. This is our history, and we are not ashamed of it. 
We have advanced ourselves from the ranks, the same as 
Henry Clay and Martin Van Buran have done. We like 
shining examples. What is being born to fortune? 

{Well told and true, which mus tbe admitted creditable 
tothe major.) 


We find in a late London Magazine the following para- 
graph translated froin the Revue Medicale. 

_“* When all means fail in arresting hemorrhage, a little 
oil of tobacco has immediately succeeded. That which 
collected in the stems of pipes which have been long 
smoked will answer perfectly. The discovery was made 
by Humel, a chemist at Berlin, and his mixture is eight 
ounces of distilled water, two drachms of oil of tobacco, and 
a few drops of ethereal animal oil. This has been found 
so effectual, that by a recent decree of the minister of the 
interior at Munich, all apothecaries are ordered to keep it 
prepared.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 








NEW WORKS, RECEIVED WITHIN THE WEEK. 


BY HUBBARD & EDMANDS. 


Peter Simple, vol 2; Edgewertli’s Tales, vol. 9th; Herschell’s Astrone. 
my; vol. 64, Family Library, containing Montgomery’s Lectures on Gene- 
ral Literature; Sunday evenings, being vol. 18 Boy’s and Girl’s Library; 
the Ornaments Discovered, vol. 19, do. do.; the String of Pearls, by the 
author of Darnley &c.; the Sketch Book of Fashion, by the author of 
Mothers and Daughters; the Down Easter, by John Neal; Arurgzber, 
a Tale of Alraschid; the Note Book of a Country Clergyman; and Scraps 
for 1834, in which is included, Fiddle D. D. 

TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

A lecture introductory to a course on Constitutional Law, will be de 
livered before the Teachers’ Association this afternoon at2 o’clock in the 
east room of the Cincinnati Academy, corner of Walnut and Fourth. 

Teachers and the friends of Education generally are invited to attend. 

DAVID L. TALBOTT, See. 

Saturday Feb. 8, 1834. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. - 


d through the snows of some winters, and, at the time||that you will be jeered as wanting courage, in thus tame- 
of our acquaintance, was toiling as foreman of the Dau-||ly passing a spot always assailed by the whites, under 
’ : ; phennes—a keel, which a brave and hardy crew were||like circumstances. True courage, my friends, does not 
‘(We are not much in the habit of complimenting our }|cordelling up the Ohio to Fort Pitt; secretly sent to co-||consist in one daring exploit, but in constant perseverance 
contributors, but really we are proud of several of our|joperate with an American detachment destined for that and undaunted resolution. Give it up, like generous fe]. 
poetical correspondents, and cannot help saying so. It post. The labor of ascending the river with a heavily ||lows, for the present; and when we have delivered the 
ia but seldom, that poetry of so high an order as the fol- laden boat, was always immensely great; and increased seal of our country’s trust, and return, if no sacred duty 
: uit: ti in the: pesiaiieeia of the dee. t this instance by lowness of water, and uncommonly || binds my hands, I will be the first to shoulder the shovel 
lowing, is to be met we In Ehe periodicals of the ¢4Y+|\cold winds—it being the latter part of October. The|l and invade the subterrancous premises of the old buca- 
The author of the ‘ Emigrant’ cannot fail to win upon |itimes were also as gloomy as the weather: the ire of the 
public estimation, by such ‘ Lines’ as those given below. 


neer. And now, Ben, tap a cag of first proof; give us 
mother country was bursting on her rebellious child, and || out some of our best biscuit and jerked meat; bring the 
And how truly beautiful is the passage which we here ||she was rousing by presents and promises, the smothered 











boat to landing, boys; and soon as the fog will conceal 
italicise from the ‘Goings forth of God.’ fury of the savages, many of whom hovered along the||the smoke, we will barbecue a buffaloe. Meanwhile, 
en path of these fresh-water sailors, annoying them at every || Bluster shall entertain us with his long-promised fo. 
me ga poten Rogues opportunity. And it had required all the address of the || mance.” 
7s pe te billows and the gamboling storms commandant, colonel De Carrol, and the ceaseless hilari-|| Every heart gave assent, and every tongue was elo. 
Come crouching to his feet.” ity of Bluster, to keep up the spirits of the men. They || quent in praise of a commandant, whom only twenty au- 
This is eublimity.}—Eds. Cincinnati Mirror. had however, strained up the Mississippi, passed the 


tumns had ripened into so much prudence. 
great barrier in the Ohio, and were assured by Bluster, Matters being arranged, Bluster produced a small ja- 
that the end of their long walk was so near, they could 





paned box, his companions had long observed in his pos- 
LINES almost see to it. ‘These assurances were listened to with|| session, and which they supposed to contain some certifi- 
WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL ON WASHINGTON’S MONUMENT, the same delusive pleasure, that children feel when told |j cate of courage, forsaken maiden’s gift, or the like, And 
aanermenn. of treasures, which support the glittering arch of ether,|}as Ben’s earthly goods and chattels accompanied him in 
; and hope that they may yet grasp what others have at-|/all his peregrinations, the box had never excited any cu- 
aS tained. riosity; but great was their amazement, when he drew 
As towers thy image to the noble height But on approaching the mouth of the Great Miami, the||from it a manuscript, of which he seriously assured them 
Our eagle takes in his triumphant flight, returning cheerfulness of the men was suddenly dissipat-||he was not the author; and they had every reason to re- 

When, far above the lowly bird of prey, ed:—strange looks and mysterious whispers were inter- 

He wings his heavenward and exulting way— 


#o towered, great Washington, thy moral ken, 
Above the purpose of thy fellow men. 
And Franklin’ss genius shields it from the storm 


ceive that declaration in all good faith, for to their cer- 
changed, terror appeared on every countenance, and yct||tain knowledge, the whole of their comrade’s penman- 
words of determined resolution escaped them. ‘* What 


ship consisted in a few hieroglyphics, which he denomi- 
can possibly disturb my brave fellows, thus!” said colonel || nated turkey feet. 

Whose bursting oe a te cag De Carrol, to his red friend Misorma. ‘A secret is|} ‘J do not offer to say,” continued Bluster, “that I 
And nod eos er rermna hy path, among them, and yet Ben, with whom I could without|}am the fabricator of this elegant romancement, every 
And thus to glory be your great names given, scruple have entrusted, not only my own, but my coun-|| word of which is as true, as that Washington was wiser 
While marble lasts, or lightning bursts from heaven. r. |\try’s safety, evades every inquiry, though he doubtless||than Braddock. But I will tell you how it came into my 
— knows the whole affair.” A smile lightened for a mo-|| possession, which I consider as great an honor as ever 
THE GOINGS FORTH OF GOD. ment the countenance of Misorma, as Bluster with the || fell to the luck of a soldier. After the defeat of 1755, I 
AN EXTRACT PROM ‘THE MANIAC MINSTREL, A TALE OF PaLestinu,’ (as. ||tread of an elephant, his gigantic frame enveloped witli |} was one of a scouting party, sent to ransom or rescue 
oe Comat quent. cord, went by without speaking, but not neglecting to}|certain prisoners of high quality, whom we recovered 
Gob WALKETH ON THE EARTH. The purling tills bring his hand with due military form in contact with]] after a pursuit both long and dangerous. And as we 
Aad wightics streams egg tee — away, his stiff, bristly hair,—for as to hat or cap, he wore none.|| marched homeward, the enemy pressed hard on our rear; 

oe ee hy “He seems as little to regard the weight of that rope, 


starvation seized on us. At all risks, I determined to 
The living throngs of earth before him full as the ancient knights did their armor,” said De Carroll, 


bring down a buck that crossed our path, and while I 
With thankful hymns, receiving from his hand observing the smile of Misorma: ‘indeed I am ashamed 
Immortal life and gladness. Clothed upon 














was discharging at the creature the last grain of my am- 

! of suspecting the brave fellow, especially as Washington munition, I became bewildered in my Way, my compan- 

With re nay Sg ta tn es ccm stand, recommended him to me. But when I see the boat||jons had got ahead, and when I came to the Big Miami, 

pag ern of hin sonien and the enine scarcely move, and the significant looks between him and || the whole company had gone over and were out of sight. 

Of Him who ever liveth, all in all! the crew, the horrible legions of ‘Cave in Rock,’ and the}}'The ice on which they had crossed was breaking up, 

daring Benevento, flit, in spite of me, across my mind. crashing, roaring, rushing prodigiously. O, horror! how 

Gee WALEETE Of TEs ecoan. Uniianty What think you, Misorma! I know your penetration to|}I felt. My hair bristled up, and has staid up ever since. 

baw sve bytes apenb et wel be greater than mine: cannot you develop this mystery!’’|] At the burial of Braddock, I had no such terrors. With- 
pan poe ec to his feet, ‘The hoary deep, Mingled pleasure and surprise animated the expressive 


And the green gorgeous islands, offer up 
The tribute of their treasures—pearls, and shells, 
And crown-like drapery of the flashing foam. 





re €}iout ammunition—a revengeful foe just at hand—famine 
countenance of Misorma; yet he noted not the compli-||and the scalping-knife seemed already with me—furlongs 
ment, but calmly replied, “I think, my brother, your 


t of ice, and a mad foaming river before me—the limbs of 
ane ecbianaler the tnenstennd bath men have no treasonable intentions. They linger that || the monstrous tall timber broken off by the melting snow, 
4nd coral domes, of mansions in the depths, they may encamp at the mouth of the Great Miami,|/fell all about me. I gazed a moment, and I’ll tell you, 
And gardens of the golden sanded seas, where they intend digging for treasures, supposed for boys, I’m not ashamed to own it, I prayed like a preacher; 
Blend with the anthems of the chiming waves ages to be buried in those old fortifications. They doubt-|/a sort of hope sprung up in my heart. I said, it may be 
Their allelulahs unto Him who rules less wish to conceal their intentions, lest you should dis- e 

The invisible armies of eternity. 


y I can jump from cake to cake. There was more danger 
approve and countermand the measure, as it always gives|| of being ground to pieces than drowned. I judged I was 
offence to the red men. Their solemnity proceeds trom 


Gop JOURNEYETH IN THE @KY. From sun to sur, 4 : some distance from the mouth of the river. Life or death, 
the nature of the undertaking, the spot being guarded on 


From star to star the living lightnings flash; 


,; ; Ttaking, t ; at all events: I sprang on the slippery bridge—leapt from 
dor oem, Senger Super ss nary gma such occasions by a spirit of evil, who, “air the speaking||one cake to another, and sooner than I had expected, I 
fee ae tga i ptt cores om ‘areas of a word, descends swiftly into a hideous cavern, draw- gained the other bank, with the loss of my trusty firelock, 
e » iJ ° s ys. . ° ° # A 4 

ae depths unknown, unsearchable, profound, ing with him the one of restless tongue, and his next]! and the bone of one leg broken. I crawled up the bank, 
Porth rush the wandering comets: girt with flames, neighbor. dizzy as I was, fearing my pursuers woul/ follow my ex- 
a As Misorma proceeded, the buoyancy of De Carroll’s||ample. While I lay in this doleful plight. thinking the 
-~ pow: Bam nore aon” spirits returned, and snatching a pole from one of the}! wolves might devour me after all my endeavors to save 
Bianched by the flood of unereated light, hands, he leaped from the shore to the boat, and feeling his myself, Sugar Maple, the great Indian chief of whom 
Fly with the fleeting winds and misty clouds 


ascendency over his men undiminished, he called aloud,|| you have heard me talk so much, came to my assistance, 
as if sure of obedience, that the Dauphennee should come || raised me on his shoulders , and bore me away to his cab- 
to an immediate halt. Every eye was instantly turned||in. ‘Never white man,’ said he, ‘did the like before. 
3 : ins. Refulgent stare, : . oe ‘ ’ ? ” 
y aes cama cembuaaeindiin on the young colonel, and every pole grounded in the|| and I should be to him an adopted son. He set my bones, 
Emboss his burning path. Around him fall sand to prevent the boat’s moving, when a silence ensued || healed my bruises, learned me many things,—and when 
Dread powers—dominions—hosts—and kingly thrones. in which the quiver of a leaf might be heard. Then ina 


Back to their homes, and deep in darkness lie. 





ae ; . , ‘ he saw my heart longed for the settlements, he said, 
Angels of oe te aa voice at once pursuasive and determined, he both entreat-||+ Take much good skins, poney horse, rifle gun, and go 
With spirits pure, redeemed from distant worlds, , : | go 
In choral songs of praise,—« Thee we adore, ed and per ape home; see white squaws, bring her you want to bring; 
For Thou art mighty. Everlasting spheres And what is this, my brave boys, that you would be 

Of light and glory in thy presence wait. 


5, my come when corn hard, buffalo fat, me give you all.’ I 
about! Is not our situation sufficiently perilous! Would 
Time, space, life, light, dominion, majesty, 

















er promised well, and was about to start, when suddenly he 
, a ini’ abe you exasperate the already excited suspicions of the In-|/fell sick. Now was my turn: I gave up all thoughts of 
ne ae dians, in @ vain attempt to obtain a treasure, which has||then going, and for six weeks tended him as he had me. 
FInet, LAST, CUFRENS, for ages eluded the grasp of these self-possessed sons of|| When I went to hunt, I always set near him a drink 
— the forest! But, grant you are the favorites of fate, have || made of honey and sugar-water; and I often thought 
ORIGINAL TALES. we aright to risk our lives at so critical a moment for|| from the joy of his looks on my return, that he feared I 
= ee lire Ee RE ey emolument, when so much confidence has been|} was gone forever; but he said nothing till death was nigh; 
AC ET LRT PT BIE LTR LIA : reposed in our promised exertions! Are ye not a band||when, as I was rubbing his hands and face with sweet 
ORIGIN OF THE WHITE INDIANS. chosen from among the brave, personally recommended 
BY MS. HM. 5S. HAYNES. 


h Ero scented herbs, he spoke to this amount: ‘It is enough, 
by Washington, and entrusted by the wisdom of your|}imy son, thou art a true and good-hearted brave. Thou 
The dirge of the “last of the boatmen” has been rung|country, with an important undertaking! Who will||shalt have thy reward. Under yonder stone lies a box, 
by an able hand; and the gracefully persuasive pen of henceforth be confided in, if you prove indiscreet! An- containing a wonderful tradition, which a holy man, who 
Julia,” the lovely-tempered friend of our youth, has|/swer me not that you are poor, and your pay insufficient. || traveled all his days among the red men, received from 
told of one of like calling. We, too, would now venture||Is there one among you, who, for gold, would exchange|| great queen beyond the salt prairies. This traveling 
to introduce at a later date, though of an earlier day,||the approbation of his country? man staid long in my cabin; he died on my breast, and 
Ben Bluster, a hero of the campaign of Braddock, and|jisinuate such a foul suspicion. And remember, La|| bid me give the box to none but a good brave. Farewell! 
one of the redoubtable band of Buckskins led by a “ Vir- Fayette has promised each a bounty of fifty pounds; and||take what things I leave; I go to the true heaven; I need 
ginia boy,” and scorned, until too late, by a british gen- by my hopes of fame and untarnished honor. I pledge||them not; do not bury them with me. Farewell! and 
eral. But since those days of triumph, Bluster had wad-|j myself to add an hundred to every fifty. Tell me not may the good Being lead thee safe to thy people.’ ” 
 —-- . on Here Ben’s voice failed him; and handing the mana- 
+ The ligbtriag rod script to the colonel, he wiped his face with the sleeve 


Far be it from me to 


























# This tradition was received from a venerable Indian trader. 








his hunting shirt, drew his belt tighter round him. and 
sibel aul away, whistling ‘The girl I left behind 


me.’ 


THE MANUSCRIPTesessORIGIN OF THE WHITE INDIANS, 
WEST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


In the Jatter part of the twefth century flourished Ca- 
nute, king of Denmark, whom the historians of his time 
represent as possessing every virtue requisite in @ mon- 
arch, or amiable in a private gentleman; and, as in the 
case of Alfred of England, they cast this perfection: ot 
mental excellence, into a form of the most exalted dig- 
nity and most graceful proportions. Without doubt, he 
inherited some of the frailties of humanity, but possessed 
perhaps, at the same time, greater ability to govern him- 
self and conceal from common observation, those defects. 
Great as was the prosperity of his reign, and idolized 
as he was by his subjects, they began to be uneasy. 
The monarch had reached the meridian of life, and yet 
no queen shared his throne; no fair one had made an in- 
road on his affections; he had several brothers, but no 
child to claim his crown. The murmurings of the peo- 
ple had reached the ears of the king. Their fears of 
civil war and calls for a certain succession, were no long- 
er to be disregarded. But in this and in other things, he 
did not follow the example of most princes. He enquired 
not where he could find the richest bride, but endeavored 
to ascertain, who of the numerous beauties whose praises 
were daily sung at his court by traveling minstrels, was 
most likely to conduce to his happiness, and gratify the 
expectations of the nation. In this emergency, he sum- 
moned to his assistance Conrad, his youngest brother, 
surnamed ‘The Amiable,’ whose modesty and love of 
learning, rendered him insensible to the charms of am- 
bition. 

‘“‘ Brother,” said Canute, “I have in view an impor-! 
tant undertaking, and knowing I possess in you what few 
kings can boast of in a brother, a faithful and ardent friend, 
I am about to commit to you this important trust. You 
know the importunities of my people render it necessary 
for me to change my condition. My ideas regarding the 
qualities of a wife are almost as familiar to you as to my- 
self. I intend therefore despatching you.” * On any oth- 
er embassy,” interrupted Conrad, falling on his knees.— 
‘*My life and services are at your disposal.” ‘* No objec- 
tions,”’ answered the monarch firmly.—* I have fitted out 
a fleet, which I wish you to accompany to Normandy, and 
eolicit for me the hand ef the duke’s fair daughter, should | 





in smiles to the gallant strangers. All but the fair Alve- 





the proposal meet his approbation, and the lady herself 
be such as my brother knows would be my choice.” Con- 
rad sighed submissively. ‘‘ She must be pure and beauti- 
fult’ ** As the opening of the day,” answered the mon- 
arch. ‘* Affectionate and kindly tempered!”’ «‘ Certainly, 
her wit brilliant, her understanding solid, and of that im- 
mediate and every day use, of all other things most desi- 
rable in a wife. 

‘¢ Farewell Conrad, remember I have confided my hap- 
piness to your discretion.” And squeezing his brother’s 
hand, Conrad retired, while the prince with deep emotion, 
repeated the adieu, and with a strong presentiment that 
they had parted forever. 

The youthful ambassador was favorably received at the 
court of Normandy. Every one was charmed witha prince, 
whose modest demeanor shed a lustre over the uncom- 
mon attainments of his mind, his beauty and the elegance 
of his personal accomplishments. The proud yet courte- 
ous duke and his nobles, spared no expense to render the 
visit of his distinguished guest as magnificcnt as it was 
unexpected. Feats of chivalry and such exercises as were 
in that age reckoned manly or polite, immediately occu- 
pied the attention of the court. The Danish monarch’s 
proposals were taken into consideration; and preparations 
were made for a splendid tournament. 

In the mean-time, Conrad and his attendants were dai- 
ly entertained in the most superb manner, and lodged in a 
wing of the royal palace. But neither attentions the most 
flattering, nor the novelties of a foreign land, can always 
abstract the mind from its owa anxieties. Conrad had not 
been interested by the pageantry of the haughty Norman- 
dians as he expected, and a strange uneasiness, a dietrust 

of his own integrity had seized his mind. The evening 
previous to the tournament, sleep fled from his couch, he 
arose and resolved to walk till fatigue should induce slum- 
ber. His chambe ropened on a lofty terrace, and sudden- 
ly he found himself opposite the windows of a spacious 
apartment brilliantly lighted, in which sat the duke and 
consort. He would have instantly retired, but another 
object chained his senses. Before them knelt on a crim- 
son cushion a lovely maiden, whose form of perfect symme- 
try was wrapped in robes, that partly covered her feet, her 
hair of glossy brown curled over her slender neck, which, 
whiter than the snows of Denmark, was contrasted with 
the rich blush peculiar to the Normans. Her bright eyes 
were suffused with tears, her fair hands. clasped, while in 
@ sweet persuasive voice, she said: «Little thought I, 
when I kneeled to ask your blessing, my honored parents, 
that you would pronounce such a sentence on your loving 
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princess,” said the dutchess, bending over her in all the 
anguish of a mother's Jove. “Strive to fulfil thy destiny 
while thy young heart is free, my gentle dove.” ‘Oh, 
mother, mother, canst thou urge me to leave thee and Nor- 
mandy forever, and go toa cold land and colder strangers,” 
cried the weeping girl, and swooned away, while the duke 
sternly bade her mother leave her to the care of others. 
Conrad glided to his own part of the terrace, convinced 
he had seen the princess Alvenea, and when the rosy glo- 
ries of the east warned him to retire, he softly whispered, 
‘Ah, blessed indeed will be my brother; Aurora herself is 
not so pure and beautiful as she.” 

The morning of the tournament was ushered in by the 
blowing of trumpets, the trampling of chargers, a general 
bustle and confusion; the nobility and gentry vieing with 
their sovereign and with each other in the splendor of their 
habits and accoutrements. Conrad and his train appear- 
ed in the costume of their country, decorated with the 
insignia of the various orders to which they belonged, and 
were received by the duke in the most polite and hospita- 
ble manner. Nor was the dutchess or the ladies of her 
train, who shone like a constellation of beauties, sparing 


nea, who pale and spiritless, returned not the compliments 
of the ambassador, though he was able to address her in 
her own language. While her aunt the lady Selucia, a 
princess in her own right, and one of the most elegant 
and lovely women in Europe, conversed freely with the 
young Dane and gently chid the reserve of her niece.— 
‘‘Happy indeed,” said the courteous lady, ‘is she whom 
a monarch so amiable as Canute woes. And whose first 
enquiry is, for the loveliness of her person and the charms 
of her mind. As for me, none ever solicited my hand, 
but who first made himself acquainted with my fortune.” 
And the high born lady sighed, while thoughts which not 
even the breeze must hear, passed through her mind. But 
vain was every effort of the young Dane to be eloquent or 
interesting till the pallid brow of Alvenea forgot its mel- 
ancholy, and her sweet girlish face was again illuminated 
with smiles and blushes. 

But we must pass over for the present the tournaments, 
the dances and the affair of the tame swan, and hasten to 
the departure of the Danish embassy, which Conrad at 
length effected, though it required a constant recollection 
of the duty he owed his sovereign, and the exertion of ev- 
ery faculty of his soul to consider Alvenea as the wife of 
another. He at length received the princess after the 
customary ceremonies, and embarked, accompanied by the 
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possess it. ‘And now,” said he, ‘ ‘quit yourselves like 
men,’ and manifest that you are worthy the honor of 
discovering a new country.” 

To the whole ship’s company, whose redemption from 
the mighty deep seemed nothing less than a miracle, the 
pleasant, delicious country through which they were sail- 
ing, appeared a paradise; and for many leagues, seeing 
no creature resembling a human being, they concluded 
the region they had discovered, to be without inhabitants. 
Conrad and father Romeo, however, justly supposed it to 
be the country sought after more than four centuries be- 
fore, by the Danish and Norwegian navigators. This 
difference of opinion abated nothing, however, of the rap- 
ture which the whole crew felt, when they had once more 
set foot on land. Of their provisions and liquors, there 
stiJl remained a good store; and the ‘bountiful hand of 
nature was pouring forth the profusion of autumn, amid 
the freshness and luxuriance of spring. No winter, or 
any want appeared to be impending. Boughs laden with 
golden or purple fruit, hung amidst the liveliest verdure 
and most fragrant and variegated flowers; cedas of un- 
equalled beauty, cotton-wood of prodigious height, and 
trees dropping odoriferous gums,* delighted the astonished 
Europeans. While bees, butterflies and humming-birds, 
sipped nectar from innumerable sweets; birds of every 
hue flitted through the branches; game of all sorts 
abounded in the forests; and every silver wave was a 
habitation for fish. 

The princess and her fair ladies, attired as if to be in- 
troduced to the court of Denmark, attended by Conrad 
and his gallant band, were the first on shore, and in the 
girlish gladness of their hearts, eagerly cropt the blos- 
soms, gathered fruit, and pursued with unwearied ardor 
and joyous bursts of glee, the tiny glittering birds which 
gave a finish to the landscape, that no pencil could imi- 
tate. 

The youthful spirit cannot be always sad. And while 
her attendants crowned her with garlands, Alvenea tuned 
her harp to the softest melody, and seated on a bank of 
violets under the shade of a magnolia, regretted not the 
splendor of a throne. Conrad gazed till his senses were 
bewildered. All the past seemed a dream; the present, 
unaccountable. Not a word escaped him, till Alvenea 
gently enquired ‘on what shore he supposed they were 
cast!” He slowly replied, ‘ Fair lady, I cannot tell,” and 
softly added, * but this I know, dearest, that thou art mine. 
Heaven has given thee to me; no more can we recross the 
stormy deep. My brother will forget his disappointment 








youngest son of the duke, lady Selucia, together with 
maids of honor and a retinue of gentlemen. A fair wind 
soon wafted them out to sca, and promised a prosperous 
voyage; but the third morning the sky gathered blackness 
till it hung over them like a ceiling of ebony. An awful 
storm seemed to be threatening all day, which burst at 
night in a sweeping tempest; rain descended as if the 
fountains of heaven were opened; vivid flashes of light- 
ning amid the impenetrable darkness discovered the work- 
ings of the mighty ocean, and the peals of thunder appear- 
ed to shake the universe to its centre. Despair seized the 
hearts of the bravest seamen. In vain did Conrad, assist- 
ed by a skillful pilot and brave captain, endeavor to man- 
age the ship on board of which was their intended queen. 
Driven by a fierce easterly wind, they were soon separa- 
ted from the fleet and saw it no more. For many days 
neither sun nor stars appeared, and what increased the 
perplexity of the wisest among them was, that when tle 
weather cleared up, they knew not to what point they 
were hastening. While their leaky vessel flew over the 
boundless waste of waters, groaning and shrieking like 
an evil genius, hurrying them to destruction. During the 
storm, the crew concluded the end of all things to be at 
hand, and now they regarded each other with supersti- 
tious horror, firmly believing some Jonah on board to be 
the cause of their unparalleled situation. 

The evening previous to the tempest, the Jady Selucia 
had passed the vessel of her nephew, who was violently 
sea sick, and Alvenea, though thus deprived of her aunt, 
was calm and even cheerful, and endeavored by exhorta- 
tion and example to encourage her almost dying maidens. 
Such an unexpected instance of fortitude inspired even 
Conrad with fresh courage to persevere in managing as 
well as possible the ship, and cheering the drooping spir- 
its of the crew. In this he was greatly assisted by father 
Romeo, a friar worthy of being called a man of God, who 
devoutly assured them, he had authority to inform them, 
that they would reach a goodly country and become a 
nation. Indications of land became every day more cer- 
tain, and indeed they several times conceived themselves 
near some coast, which a dense fog prevented them from 
distinctly seeing. After many days of extreme anxiety, 
the atmosphere suddenly cleared, when, to their inex- 
pressible surprise and joy, they discovered they were 
near to land, and at the mouth of a great river, into 
which they succeeded in bringing the ship, and imme- 
diately offered praises of unfeigned gratitude to God. 
And as they continued sailing up the stream, the holy 
man stood on deck, and assured them this was the very 
country he saw in his vision, and that doubtless, they 





in the blandishmemts of lady Selucia, and our relatives will 
mourn us as with the dead.” At this allusion to their na- 
tive homes; the Jate laughing girls wept aloud, while Con- 
rad soothed their grief and pressed his suit by saying “‘ For | 
your sake, lovely Alvenea, I had intended to renounce 
the world, but every barrier isnow removed. Father Ro- 
meo will sanctify our union, which will be innocent as 
that of our first parents in Eden; and 1 doubt not, as ac- 
ceptable to the Deity as the gratitude of our hearts.” 
After a long pause, the princess, with dignity and many 
blushes, replied, ‘* That under existing circumstances it 
were doubtless better to have her honor secured, but that 
she must rely entirely on the decision of Father Romeo 
as to the lawfulness of such an union.” 

The tenth day after this conversation, was appointed by 
Conrad, with the approbation of his followers, for the 
celebration of his nuptials, For this purpose, a splendid 
canopy was constructed on shore, and preparations made 
fora superb banquet. Hitherto none of the aborigines 
had been seen; but on the morning of the bridal, what 
was their consternation, when they descried more than a 
hundred bark canoes, manned with naked savages, coming 
with great velocity round a bend of the river, and ap- 
proaching almost within speaking distance, before they 
perceived either the ship or the strangers. It would be 
difficult to say which party gazed with most astonishment; 
but the surprise of the Europeans was increased by the 
intrepidity of the savages, who discovered no fear, nor 
the least disposition to retreat. Conrad immediately 
ordered the martial music of the ship to play, and ad- 
vanced towards them with his twenty-four gentlemen; 
father Romeo at his own request at their head, bearing a 
cross, to which was attached a white flag. The savages 
observing this movement, despatched a periogue contain- 
ing a woman and child, and guided by an Indian, 
the symmetrical proportions of whose limbs, and whose 
eagle glance, accorded well with the stately plume of 
feathers that waved over his bright copper-colored visage. 
A gorgeous mantle, plucked from the jay, paroquet and 
redbird, floated gracefully over his shoulders. The dress 
of the female was richer, and with a regard to modesty 
seldom observed among savage nations. ‘The red chief- 
tain fearlessly advanced with what they afterward learned 
was a calumet, OF symbol of peace; while father Romev, 
on his part, kissing the cross, presented it to the savage. 
Conrad and his knights, charmed with such unexpected 
confidence, hastened to decorate the fierce little Indian 
and his dark but fine featured mother, with their rings 
and silk handkerchiefs, and conducted them to their 











daughter, your only one.” ‘* Remember thou wast born a 


were chosen from among their brethren to come out and 
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camp. Inthe meantime, the chief, accompanied by fa- 
ther Romeo, returned to his people, whom he directed to 
land; and then taking his principal men, went back to 
his wife and son, whom he found receiving with undis- 
guised pleasure, the caresses of the fair Normans. 

We shall not pretend to describe the surprise and per- 
plexity of the Europeans on discovering, that the savage 
sovereigns could speak a Janguage very similar to the 
Danish. And the amazement of the natives, at all they 
saw and heard, was equally great, especially the marriage 
ceremony of Conrad and Alvenea, which was performed 
amidst a ‘*thousand blushing apparitions” on the part of 
the gentle bride and her gay companions. 

Immediately after the solemnity and feasting had ter- 
minated, Conrad presented Euluf, as the chief was called, 
and his attendants with a variety of articles, in their es- 
timation of immense value, requesting in return that 
they would meet him in friendly council, and reply to 
such inquiries as he should propose. Accordingly, the 
savages, after painting, decorating, and dancing, assem- 
bled, and with great gravity smoked the pipe of peace. 
Long deliberation ensued, when Euluf rose, and assum- 
ing a dignity of expression and oratorical position, which 
the statuaries of the east might have been proud to imi- 
tate, spoke to the following effect: 

‘¢ Brothers and strangers of the great canoe: I am chief 
of the mighty nation of the Cenis,* whose fathers reckon 
more winters than any other tribe of the red men. Both 
my friends and enemies cal] me Fuluf, the great and wise 
brave, and my princess is the daughter of kings. But 
my heart has felt like a dry stream since I have seen you, 
my brothers—since I have beheld how much there is that 
I did not know; and I would now. rather choose to keep 
my tongue still, and my ears open. But, as the Great 
Spirit does not add the ingenuity of the beaver to the 
nimbleness of the deer, and all men cannot know all 
things, I will answer with truth on my lips, after the 
manner of my people. You tell us, brother, that you 
came from beyond the rising sun; that fierce winds drove 
you across the salt water. We believe you. Had your 








intentions been conquest, these snowy rose buds would 
have waited till the battle was over. Confiding in you 
as true men, we freely offer you our calumet of peace. 
In the first place, you enquire how I and my princess 
came so nearly to understand your language. Brother, 
listen: you must know, then, long, long time ago, as 
when an acorn might sprout and become a great, a very 
great tree, there came to this land many strangers, riding 
over the salt Jake in canoes grand as yours. Like you, 
they rested on the fertile banks of the ‘father of waters;’ 
but when the sun rose in his strength, and the south 
winds blew, they wilted like a spring daisy. Yet they 
set not their faces to go back over the stormy water, but 
following the flight of the goose and the pidgeon, found a 
country where the snow falls in winter, and heat barely 
sufficient to ripen the corn in summer: there they fixed 
their abode, and made many wonderful camps, which re- 
main tothisday. They flourished many moons, and took 
them wives of the rec men, for few women of the pale 
face came with them. But when the old men were dead, 
and the young became old, the children of the red mothers 
disagreed with the white, and while they contended with 
each other, there came many fierce nations from the great 
fresh waters, and destroyed most of them. Then it was 
that a mighty king of the pale faces, whose camp was 
higher than the hills, banked himself in like a beaver, 
and dug through the ground like a mole to the river. He 
had rich treasures and made powerful leagues, but des- 
pised the Great Spirit, and treated with the evil one; 
and as a streak of lightning, he disappeared in darkness. 
From him we icarned your language. At another time I 
will tell you how my princess was long a prisoner in his 
vaulted stair-case; and how he caught me witha great 
hook and drew me into his camp, as 1 was raging with 





heaven visits, sufficient for the short life of man? Father 
Romeo will unite your twenty-four fnaidens with my gen- 
tlemen, and we will all swear not to mingle our blood with 
the aborigines, forever. The rest of my followers may 
take wives of the Cenis, and remain with them. 

The virtues, my Alvenea, which necessity so strangely 
requires, let us cheerfully practise; let us make a pleasure 
of the harshness of our destiny, nor regret, that the 


printless foot of time, shall consign our names to ob- 
livion.”” 
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CELEBRATION OF THE FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF CINCINNATI AND THE Miami 
Country. 52 pages 8vo. Published by Shreve and) 
Gallagher, Cincinnati—The forty-fifth anniversary of| 








the settlement of Cincinnati, was celebrated in this city 
on the 26th of December last, by native citizens. Invi- 
tations to join in the celebration were extended to the) 
natives generally of the state, to such gentlemen as emi- 
grated and settled here prior to the year 1810, and were 
at that time under three years of age, to emigrant gentle- 
men who had married native daughters, and to a number 
of literary, and other gentlemen who are identified with 
the history of Cincinnati. It was decided, much to the 
credit of the committee of arrangement, that no ardent 
spirits should be drunk at the celebration, and that no 
toasts of a political character should be received by the 
presiding officers; also, that the character of the celebra- 
tion might be purely and entirely Western, that none 
other than native wines should be used upon the occasion. 
The presiding officers were—President, major Daniel 
Gano; Vice-presidents, William R. Morris, Henry E. 
Spencer, and Moses Lyon. The reverends J. B. Finley 
and William Burke, officiated as chaplains. Mr. Joseph 
Longworth, and Peyton S. Symmes and Charles D. Drake, 
Esqrs., were appointed to deliver an address and poems 
upon the occasion. 

The entire proceedings, comprising the address of the 
orator of the day, the different speeches called forth by 
the regular toasts, the poems delivered and read upon 
the occasion, a letter from major James Galloway, sen., 
to the committee of arrangements, declining their invita- 
tion to the celebration, on account of ‘tottering limbs, 
and a feeble frame which has withstood the frosts of 
eighty-four winters,” the regular and volunteer toasts, 
and an address, in conclusion, from the committee to 
their ‘native born fellow citizens of Ohio,’ are embodied 
in the pamphlet before us. 

At the appointed hour on the anniversary day, “ the 
party,” says the pamphlet, ‘‘amounting to about one 
hundred and sixty, met, and sat down to the table, at the 
Cincinnati Commercial Exchange, on the river bank, 
near where the first cabin was erected in 1788. The 
dinner, consisting almost entirely of the productions of 
our own soil, was handsomely served up, and embraced, 
in honor of the old Pioneers, a pair of uncommonly fat 
raccoons. The only drink was native wine, of which two 
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my warriors against its walls. When I have opportunity, 
T will also tell you whence we came, and whither we are 
going. But hearken, brothers, to what I now say: if you 
expect to prosper, fullow not the steps of those who were 
before you. To this great river there is a twin branch, 
where the pale faces are not known or hated. ‘There are 
prairies that the eye cannot measure, buffalos and turkeys 
that no hunting can diminish; and in the valleys of the 
mountains of rock there is what you call ‘salt,’ pure and 
white,—you may scoop it with the palm of your hand. 

‘Should your hearts incline to go thither, I will accom- 
pany you many days’ journey, and my bravest guides to 
where you may wish toremain. May the Great Spirit 
make you keen sighted as the eagle; and while you are 
true, | proffer, in the name of my nation, the right hand 
of peace. Brothers and strangers, farewell. The great 
brave of the Cenis has done.” 


kinds had been generously presented to the committee, by 
Nicholas Longworth, Esq., made from his own vineyards 
near the city. Between the tables, were placed four ca- 
pacious Buckeye bowls, manufactured from the tree, 
which is the emblem of the natives of the Ohio. From 
these flowed plentiful streams of rich sangaree.” After 
the cloth was removed, Mr. Joseph Longworth, the young 
orator of the day, addressed the company with energy 
and effect. From his addres, we extract the following 
just tribute to the character of the first settlers: 


‘* The western country was first peopled by the remnants 
of the patriotic bands, who, by their determined courage 
and disinterested sacrifices, established the freedom of 
America. Worn out with the hardships which they had 





‘Weep not, my beloved,” said Conrad, as with gentle 
hand he wiped the pearly dew from the cheek of Alvenea. 





endured, wearied with the toils and vexations of war, 
their means of subsistence expended in establishing their 





**Were Europe our home, never would thy head have 
rested on my boxom. We will go where the savage is 
not embittered toward us for the sins of others. Canst 


thou not smile? Is not any land which the favor of 








* Father Hennepin. 


country’s independence, they sought a home in the wes- 
tern wilderness; but their hopes of a peaceful and quiet 
life, were doomed to disappointment. Though settling 
under the express stipulation of treaty with the natives of 
the soil, they experienced all the opposition which the most 
inveterate hatred could suggest. The many bloody and 
















a 
pioneers of Kentucky, had inpressed them with feelings 
of opposition to the whole race, which, while they glowed 
with all the intensity of savage hatred, evinced themselves 
in the most atrocious cruelties. 

‘* The early settlers appear to have been pacific in their 
inclinations, to have been desirous to deal justly, and to 
live in harmony with their savage neighbors; to have pre. 
ferred averting by the arst of concilation, the horrors to be 
apprehended from a war, rather than to excite them to acts 
of barbarity, by unjuset encroachments on their own part, 
But, when called upon to take uparms for the protection of 
their homes, we find them fulfilling their duties with the 
most heroic courage—undaunted by the horrors of savage 
warfare, and unappalled by the misfortunes with which 
their earlier efforts were accompanied. 

‘This character was nobly sustained by the inhabitants 
of Ohio, in the subsequent engagements in which they 
were concerned. The reputation which they have eg. 
tablished for our state, is one of which her sons may be 
justly proud. Scarcely a battle occurred in which they 
were engaged, that they did not render themselves con- 
spicuous by their devoted heroism.” 


Soon after followed Mr. Symmes’s poetical address, 
and Mr. Drake’s ode. From the latter, we copy the sub- 
joined lines: 


‘Five years and forty since, as daylight broke, 
A strange sound waked the void—the measured stroke 
Of splashing oars—and round yon graceful bend 
A boat her steady course was seen to wend: 

Slowly she comes, and to the woody beach 

She nearer draws, until at last they reach 

The destined shore, and quick the anxious group 
Spring from her deck, a strong and hardy troop! 
Then through the wild the startled echoes leap 

As first the axe is raised, and buried deep 

In the gnarled trunk of an ancestral oak! 

The sound was new—the sleeping deer awoke 

And sprang away—the birds’ gay song was stilled 
As the strong tree through all its branches thrilled! 
Blow came on blow with sure and vigorous skill, 
Re-echoing full upon the distant hill; 

The high limbs shake—a crack is heard below— 
The heart is reached—the trunk reels to and fro— 
Another stroke—a deafening crash—’tis done— 
And through the space bright beams the morning sun! 
Then fell on every side like battling men 

The native honors of the tree-clad glen: 

The opening spread—the ground is quickly cleared, 
And sheltering cabins from the ruin reared. 

In this lone birth-time of our western queen, 
Where was the monarch of the sylvan scene? 
Burned his proud spirit then less fierce with ire, 
As inthe circle round the council fire, 

*T was told that strangers to the red man’s land 
Had sought a home upon Ohio’s strand? 

Spoke he less haughtily in the debate 

That breathed for white men strong undying hate? 
No! with burning words and soul inflamed for strife, 
He stood and thundered— War! war to the knife!’ 
With one foot planted on his father’s grave 

He swore to perish, or his home to save! 

Like the wild flame that o’er the prairie sweeps, 
The fire of vengeance through the nation leaps; 
Old men, grown young again, for combat long, 
And boys, now men in heart, the war-band throng! 
But why the savage picture still unfold! 

Their tale is sad and ofttimes has been told; 

They bravely, fiercely fought, but fought in vain 
Before the prowess of victorious WayNE!”’ 


The third of the regular toasts was—‘* General Wil- 
liam H. Harrison: The compeer of the pioneers, and 
their leader in battle. When his country forgets him, 
she will cease to remember one of the brightest pages of 
her history.”’ General Harrison addressed the company 
at considerable length, and in a very interesting manner. 
He thus alludes to the early times in the West, and to 
some of his compatriots in the western wars: 


‘‘Your young orator has mentioned the performances 
of our own Buckeye population in the late war, in terms 
as eloquent asthey were just. I could not think of tres- 
passing upon the patience of the company, by recounting 
the merits of all who distinguished themselves: but I can- 
not resist the gratification of informing the citizens of 
Cincinnati, that they have amongst their number, some 
who were as conspicuous for their gallantry, as any from 
Ohio or elswhere. 


** As those who are truly brave are always backward 
and retirimg, I think it probable that the anecdotes I 
shall relate, are unknown to the greater portion of the 
inhabitants of the city. To do full justice to my gallant 
friend whom I perceive at some distance on my right, I 
must necessarily recount the circumstances which afford- 
ed the opportunity for distinguishing himselfto which I 
have referred. The seige of Fort Meigs had continued 
























































disastrous conflicts between the Indians and the hardy 
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some days, when the enemy, deSpairing” of making a= 












i ‘on upon our works from their position in front, 
a eee of one on our right flank, on which in 
the night, they erected two batteries, with the view of 
enfilading our lines. It became necessary to dislodge 
them, and a sortie for that purpose was ordered. I had 


no means of ascertaining the force by which these bat- Exchange ball-room in the evening, where the Buckeye 
teries were defended. But it was impossible to suppose ladies moved gracefully among the beauty and fashion of 
it very small, and allow their commander the possession ||eyery section of the Union. 


of any military knowledge, as a large river separated 
them from his main body. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to make the detachment ordered on this duty, as 
strong as circumstances would permit. It was composed 
of the companies of the seventeenth and nineteenth regi- 
ments of the line, then in the fort. The former raised 
and officered in Kentucky, the latter in Ohio. The whole 
rank and file of both regiments was about three hundred 
and fifty. To these were added the battalion of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Petersburgh, Va., volunteers of about one 
hundred; and a small company of Boon county, Ky., 
militia, for flankers. The aggregate of the detachment 
being about five hundred rank and file, were put under 
the command of colonel John Miller, of Ohio, the com- 
mandant of the nineteenth regiment. ‘These troops were 
drawn up ina deep ravine which flanked the fort, to pre- 
vent, if possible, the enemy from knowing the object they 
were intended to accomplish. Before the advance was 
ordered, the troops were addressed, and the necessity of 
their succeeding and the motives for everyone to perform 
his duty, pointed out. They were ordered to advance 
with trailed arms, to prevent their fire from being expend- 
ed before they reached the enemy, and the most positive 
directions given, to put to death any man who should fire 
before orders were given to do so. 

‘«‘The advance was made in line; the regular troops on 
the left, their centre directly opposite the batteries, of the 
enemy. On their rightthe Pittsburgh and Petersburgh 
volunteers, and the Kentucky company of militia still 
further on that flank. From the shape ofthe ravine from 
which the advance was made, the regular troops had 
reached the summit before the volunteers, and the latter 
were in some measure masked by the hill, when the whole 
of the enemy’s fire was poured upon the regulars. The 
meditated attack was discovered by the enemy, who look- 
ed into the ravine by climbing trees, and were of course 
prepared to receive it. The effect of the fire was dread- 
ful, as may well be supposed, from a thousand northwes- 
tern Indians, and upward of two hundred British troops, 
in position, delivered from the cover of a wood upon troops 
in line marching through an open plain. I have always 
been of opinion, that the loss was greater for the numbers 
engaged, and for the period that the firing lasted, than has 
ever occurred before or since in America. A moment’s 
halt was necessary to close the ranks and to disencumber 
them of the killed and wounded. This was done with the 
precision and coolness of a parade exercise. In another 
moment the ‘March! march!’ was given by the gallant 
commander, and the whole line, regulars and volunteers, 
rushed upon the enemy. They did not remain to receive 
the shock, although still possessing the advantage of posi- 
tion, and then outnumbering the assailants by three to one. 
With the exception of the extreme left flank of Indians, 
their whole line,- British and Indians, and ‘Tecumseh the 
commander of the latter, fled; the British to their boats, 
and the Indians to the swamps. The company to which 
your fellow citizen, major Gwynne, then a lieutenant of 
the nineteenth infantry, was attached, was on the right of 
the line of regulars. The battle being over in front, he 
discovered that on the right the Kentuckians were still en- 
gaged with the Indians, who had composed the enemy’s 
extreme left, and that they had cut them off from our line. 
Seeing that the danger was pressing, without waiting for 
orders he changed the front of nis company, charged the 

Indians on the rear, relieved the brave Kentuckians, and 
with their assistance completely routed thém. ‘That ma- 
jor Gwynne by this bold and prompt movement saved many 
valuable lives, there can be no doubt. ‘The highest re- 
ward bestowed upon a Roman soldier, was given to him 
who saved the life of a Roman in battle.” 





The fifth regular toast was—‘‘ The author of the Pic- 
ture of Cincinnati.” Dr. Drake rose and descanted, in 
his usual forcible, happy, and pertinent manner, upon the 
many and peculiar virtues of the Buckeye, ‘the symbol- 
tree of our native population.” We could not do justice 
to his remarks by an extract, and shall publish them en- 
tire hereafter. He concluded with the following senti- 
ment: 


“Tue Buckeyes of the West.—Theirs is the only 
power which can permanently unite the Hemlock of the 
North and the Palmetto of the South, in the same nation- 
al arbor.” 


A number of other addresses and poems were delivered 
during the day; but we have not room for further extracts, 
and must refer our readers to the pamphlet itself, which 
may be had at the bookstores of this city. It will be 


does, not only a variety of entertaining reading, but mat- 


themselves of events in the early history of the West. 
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ter for future reference, and records by the witnesses 


The festivities of the day were followed by a ball at the 


In their address to their ‘* native-born fellow citizens of 
Ohio,” the commmittee of arrangements state, that after 
bestowing some thoughts upon the subject, they have de- 
termined, that it were better to include persons at future 
state celebrations, to whom access was denied at their 
lateone. They propose, first, that ‘* besides the natives 
of Ohio, all shall be invited hereafter, who had emigrated 
to the state so young, as to imbibe their first impressions 
from our institutions, and who shall be old enough to par- 
ticipate. Second, all natives of the Ohio Valley, which 
stretches east to the Alleghany summit, and west to the 
Mississippi, who shall be entitled to citizenship.” —* These 
two classes,” say the committee, ‘‘to have an intrinsic 
claim of association with us, leaving but one other to be 
received, and that shal] always be, as it has been, wel- 
come by courtesy: we mean, one formed of men of every 
nation who may have married native daughters of Ohio.” 





TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 


An officer of the United States’ frigate Potomac, wri- 
ting, under date of 26th September last, concerning the 
earthquake which on the sixteenth of that month destroy- 
ed the towns of Arica and Tacua in Peru, says that “‘the 
famous white bluff of two hundred feet height, which 
rose on the right hand as you enter the harbor of Arica, 
is now nearly on a level with the ocean,” and that two 
small islands on the same side are sunk so that a frigate 
can sail over them. 


The Boston ‘Family Lyceum and Scientific Tracts,’ 
states that ‘‘the island of Madagascar, which is cooled by 
the mild breezes of the Indian ocean, and ought therefore, 
it would seem, to contain a white native population,” has 
two kinds of native colored people, one being of olive com- 
plexion with dark hair, the other the coal-black negro.— 
The Lyceum requests, from some scientific individual, an 
explanation of this curious fact. 





A Philadelphia paper gives an account of a recent in- 
stance of the remarkable sagacity of the dog. A valua- 
ble dog, belonging to a gentleman of Gettysburgh, lately 
fell into a well which was fifteen feet tothe water. A 
rope was thrown to him, which he immediately seized with 
his mouth, and held to until he was hoisted safely to the 
top. 

Experiments in England have shown, that the weight 
of atmospheric air was considerably heavier in that coun- 
try during the prevalence of the cholera there, than in the 
absence of that disease. 


Com. Barron of the United States’ Navy, has present- 
ed a memorial to Congress, ‘setting forth that he has in- 
vented a steam plow ship calculated for the destruction 
of all classes of men-of-war ships that can come within 
the limits of the bays, sounds, and rivers of the United 
States. 


The Portugese have made rather a doubtful speculation 
in exchanging the ‘ferocious’ Don Miguel for the ‘merci- 
ful’ Don Pedro. The Lowell Journal says, “it is stated 
that Don Pedro has lately ordered one hundred and thirty 
seven Miguelite soldiers to be shot for cruelty.” It is 
very questionable if the entire number shot were guilty in 
their whole lives of so much cruelty as is exhibited by this 
one order of the new prince. 


The number of deaths in the city of Boston for the last 
twenty years, is stated at 25,016, 425 of which are said 
to have been caused by intemperance. 


Galignani’s Paris Messenger, says:—“ The Royal Li- 
brary at Paris, on the Ist Jan. 1833, contained 1,985,000 
volumes, including manuscripts, books of engravings, and 
numismatical works. On the Ist of Jan. 1834, it will 
contain at least 2,000,000 volumes, as every year on an 
average 20,000 new works are deposited there. 

A soldier newly recruited, says the new York Courier, 


was fined and imprisoned in the Police Court, Boston, a 
few days since for stealing a newspaper from a gentle- 

















found to be a work of value and interest, containing as it 





man’s door. The culprit had little to urge in his defence 






except a too close communion with John Barleycorn. 
‘*T shouldn’t have taken the paper,” he remarked to the 
magistrate, ‘if I hadn’t been as drunk as a beast.” 


The debt of the Revolutionary war was $76,000,000; 
that of the late war $68,000,000—and the whole public 
debt of the United States in 1816, amounted to about 


$123,600,000; which sum will have been paid off in about 
eighteen years. 


Lord Durham, the son-in-law of Earl Grey, and a pro- 
minent man among the British Whigs, has lately com- 
menced prosecutions against certain Scotch editors for 
likels. His Whig brethren, or some of them at least, find 
fault with this step of his Lordship. 


Gideon Lee, of the city of New-York was once a shoe- 
maker, and went from house to house, with his kit on his 
back, to make and mend shoes for a livelihood. Hes now 
immensely rich, and mayor of the city. Mr. Wells, the 
late Mayor of Boston, ten years ago was a journeyman 
at the mason business, and the present lieut. governor 
of Massachusetts was formerly a journeyman printer. 


Miss H. F’. Gould has obtained the prize of fifty dollars, 
offered by the editor of the Boston Evening Gazette for 
the best poem suitable for publication in that paper. Mises 


Gould’s production is entitled the ‘‘ Death of the Saga- 
more.” 


An Upper Canada paper says, ‘It is understood that 
government have bargained to bring out a hundred thou- 
sand paupers from the three kingdoms next season, to lo- 
cate them on farms, give them deeds, take bonds and mort- 
gages, and thus trammeled, Canada company like, mar- 
shal them on the elections. The prospect is really gloomy 
for the independent freeholders.” 


The Pensacola Gazette of the 30th Dec. notices the ar- 
rival at that port of the U. S. sloop of War Vandalia, and 
the U. 8. schooners Grampus and Experiment. The crew 
of all three of the vessels were in excellent health. 


A petition to Congress, for the abolition of slavery in 
the district of Columbia, is circulating in the city of New 
York. It has obtained numerous signatures. 


The annual income from the legacy of the late Stephen 
Girard to the city and county of Philadelphia, is estimated 
at the present time to amount to about 64,000 dollars; and 
is expected in the ensuing year to increase to the amount 
of nearly 90,000 dollars. 


It is not, perhaps, generally known in this country, that 
one of the most gifted and powerful writers and poets of 
the age, Allan Cunningham, was a mason by trade, and is 
at present, and has been for years, occupying the humble 
berth of foreman in the workshop of the celebrated sculptor 
Chantrey at London. Allan is about publishing a new 
edition of his life of Burns, and other works, in six volumes. 

All the medical men of the city of Worcester, England 
including nine physicians and 23 surgeons, have signed . 
declaration to the effect, that the entire disuse of ardent 
spirits, except under medical direction, would materially 
improve the health, amend the morals, and augment the 
comnfort of the community. 

A French physician, (Dr. Buisson,) has discovered a 
cure for the distressing malady called hydrophobia. He 
immerses his patients‘in the vapor bath, heated to 126 de- 
grees Farenheit; and has cured upwards of eighty cases, 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


We are again compelled to make an excuse for the non- 
appearance of the Music intended to have been published 
in our thirteenth number. The difficulty under which we 
labor, is that of having to depend upon individuals not en- 
gaged in our own office, to do the work of preparing the 
Music for the press. It is but reasonable to expect our 
friends will not complain much at a disappointment which 
is occasioned by our being disappointed ourselves. With 
our engravings of city buildings we shall be regular; with 
our music we can promise nothing like regularity. 

‘What is death?’ from our very acceptable Baltimore 
correspondent, (the last letter of whose initials only can 
be made out,) shall have a place in our next. 


We shall be pleased to hear from our Lebanon correspond- 
ent again. His last lines are respectfully declined, for 


the reason mentioned in his introduction to them. 











Number 3, of the ‘Letters written at Sea,’ in our next. 











MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 











TEA*DRINKING. 


There is a certain class of people who take every op- 
portunity of sneering at their neighbors for indulging 
in the “folly” of drinking tea, which they tell you is 
poisonous, and for the use of which the Chinese, as they 
say, make @ point of laughing at us. I have generally 
remarked, that those who in this manner condemn the use 
of tea, are themselves addicted to the drinking of intoxica- 
ting liquids of some kind or other, and that, in most 
instances, they are not a bit more healthful or more in 
nocent than the unhappy tea-drinkers whem they affect 
to pity. In the way that tea is usually made with a large 
mixture of eugar and cream, both which ingredients are 
highly nutritious, it is fully more salutary, and a great 
deal more refreshing, than any other light liquid that could 
be poured into the stomach. With all due deference to 

Yobbett, milk, even entirely divested of its creamy par- 
ticles, is heavy; and though it may be used with advan- 
tage as a meal, when work is done in the open air, it 
can never suit the appetites of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, who are confined by sedentary employments. Milk 
is the food of men ina rude state, or in childhood; but 
tea or well-made coffee is their beverage ina state of 
civilization. It would seem that the civilized human 
being must use a large quantity of liquid food. Perhaps 
solid meat ig most nutritious; but there are cases in which 
a small degree of nutriment is quite sufficiet. A lady or 
a gentleman of sedentary habits, does not require to feed 
like a ploughman, or a gentleman training for a pedestrain 
excursion. They can subsist in a healthful state with a 
small quantity of solid food, but they do not do well un- 
less with a large quantity of liquids, and these of a light 
quality. Good beer has been recommended as a substitute 
for tea; but beer is at the best a cold, ungenial drink, ex- 
cept to robust people who have much exercise. Beer may 
certainly be made almost as light as water itself, but in 
that case it is filled with gaseous matter or confined air, 
and it cannot be drunk with coinfort as a simple refresh- 
ment. 

It will always be remembered that there are different 
kinds of tea, and that some are more salutary than others. 
Green tea onght by all means to be avoided by persons 
of weak nerves. Black tea is the preferable for general 
use, and, if properly made, will prove antispasmodic, and 
relieve pains or cramps in the bowels. In some instances 
tea does not suit the particular state of the stomach, and 
it should then be abandoned, the taste naturally pointing 
out when it should be taken. But po species of prepared 
fluid seems so suitable to the palatbnd the stomachs of 
the people of this country. No kind of drink is so refresh- 
ing after a journey orfatigue astea It restores the droop- 
ing spirits, and invigorates the frame for renewed exer- 
tion. No other kind of liquid with which we are acquaint- 
ed, has the same remarkable influence morally and physi- 
cally. Fermented or distilled liquors, taken under the 
same circumstances, either induce intoxication or sleep. 
It is preposterous to say that tea is poisonous. As there 
is an astringency in its properties, I believe it would be 
most injurious were we to live upon nothing else, or drink 
it as a tincture. But who does either! As it happens 
to be prepared and used, it answers merely as a refreshing 
and pleasing drink, either to the solid bread and butter 
taken along with it, or after a recent dinner of substantial 
viands. How idle it is to say that this harmless beverage 
is ruining the constitutions of the people of this country! 
The verv reverse can be demonStrated. The inhabitants 
of Great Britain use nearly twenty-seven millions of 
pounds weight of tea annually, which is about the rate of 
one pound nine ounces on an average for every individual, 
From thirty to forty years ago they used a great deal less 
than the half of this quantity, yet the average length of 
human life has been greatly extended since that period 
The English and Scotch now use more tea than all the 
rest of Europe put together, and yet they are the he uthi- 
est nation on the face of the earth. The North Ameri- 
cans are also great tea-drinkers, and human life among 
them is of nearly an equal value. Who would for a mo- 

ment compare the thin, wretched wines of France and 
Germany, or the sour krout of Russia, to the ‘* comforta- 
ble” tea of Great Britain, and who would lose time in 
calculating the different effect of these liquids on the con- 
stitution! 

Tea has other excellent properties. At this present 
moment it is putting down the pernicious practice of dram- 
drinking, and evidently limiting the extent of after-dinner 
potations. It seems to be impossible that a regular drink- 
er of tea can be a lover of ardent spirits; and it is gene- 
rally observed that as a man (or woman either) slides into 
the vice cf tippling, he simultaneously withdraws from 
the tea-table; so true is it that the brutalized feelings of 
the drunkard are incompatible with the refined sentiments 
produced by 


“The cup which checrs, but not inebriates.” 


It is hence to be wished that tea, or some other equally 
simpl prepared fluid. should be still more brought into use. 
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Do not let it be urged as an objection that tea is expensive, 
for even under its excessive dearth, compared with its ori- 
ginal cost, it isthe cheapest beverage in use. With res- 
pect to price, it should not be placed against water or 
milk. It comes in place of some other indulgence—in- 
toxicating liquors, for instance—respecting the price of 
which we never heard any complaints even from the lower 
walks of life. Tea is thus not entirely a superfluity. 
The clamors as to its fostering habits of evil and light 
speaking are é0 antiquated as hardly to deserve notice. 
Formerly, when tea was exclusively a luxury among wo- 
men, the tea-table was perhaps the scene where scandal 
was chiefly discussed. But while I suspect that the same 
amount of scandal would have been discussed if there had 
been no tea-tables whatever, I must observe that tea is 
now partaken of under greatly different circumstances. 
From being the favourite indulgence only of women, it is 
now anordinary domestic meal, and there is no more dis- 
position to draw forth the failings of our neighbors over 
tea than over roast-beef or punch, at seven o’clock any 
more than at five. In the upper classes of society, what 
with late dinners, routs, and frivolities of every descrip- 
tion, tea-drinking may be put aside as a vulgarism; but as 
being, in point of fact, a powerful agent in humanizing 
the harsh feelings of our nature, and cultivating the do- 
mestic affections, I trust it will long hold a place in the 
dietetics of the respectable middle and lower classes of 
Great Britain.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


FREEDOM OF THE MIND. 


I call that mind free, which masters the senses, which 
protects itself against animal appetites, which continues 
pleasure and pain in comparison with its own energy, 
which penetrates beneath the body, and recognizes its 
own reality and greatness, which passes life, not in ask- 
ing what it shall eat or drink; but in hungering, thist- 
ing, and seeking after rightousness. 

I call that mind free, which escapes the bondage of mat- 
ter—which, instead of stopping at the material universe 
and making it a prison wall, passes beyond its Author, and 
finds in the radiant signatures which it everywhere bears 
of the Infinite Spirit, helps to its own spiritual enlagre- 
ment. 

I call that mind free, which jealously guards its intel- 
lectual rights and powers; which opens itself to light, 
whencesoever it may come; which receives new truth as 
an angel from Heaven which, while consulting others, in- 
quires still abroad, not to supersede, but to quicken and 
exalt its own energies. 

I call that mind free, which sets no bounds to its love, 
which is not imprisoned in itself or in a sect, which recog- 
nizes in all human beings the image of God, and the rights 
of his children; which delights in virtue and sympathizes 
with suffering wherever they are seen; which conquers 
pride, anger and sloth, and offers up itself a willing victim 
to the cause of mankind. 

I call that mind free, which is not passively formed by 
outward circumstances, which is not swept away by the 
torrents of events, which is not the creature of accidental 
impulse; but which bends events to its own improvement, 
and acts from an inward spring, from immutable principles 
which it has deliberately espoused. 

I call that mind free, which protects istelf against the 
usurpations of society, which does not cower to human 
opinion, which feels itself accountable to a higher tribunal 
than man’s, which respects itself too much to be the slave 
or the tool of the many or the few. 

I call that mind free, which through confidence in God, 
and in the power of virtue, has cast off all fear, but that of 
wrong doing; which menace nor peril can enthral; which 
is calm in the midst of tumults, and possesses itself, though 
all eise he lost. 

I callthat mind free, which resists the bondage of habit, 
which does not mechanically repent itself and copy the 
past, which does not live on its own virtues, which does 
not enslave itself to precise rules; but which forgets what 
is behind, and listens for new and higher monitions of con- 
science, and rejoices to pour itself forth in fresh and high- 
er exertions. 

I call that mind free, which is jealous of its own free- 
dom, which guards itself from being merged in others, 
which regards its empire over itself as nobler than the 
empire of the world. 

In fine, I call that mind free, which, conscious of its 
uffinity to God, and confiding in its promises by Jesus 
Christ, devotes itself faithfully to the unfolding of all its 
powers; which passes the bounds of time and death; which 
hopes to advance forever; and which finds inexhaustible 
power, both for action and suffering, in the prospect of im- 
mortality. 

Such is the spiritual freedom, which Christ came to give. 
It consists in moral force, in self-control, in the enlarge- 
ment of thought and affection, and in the unrestrained ac- 
tion of our best powers. This is the great good of christi- 
wmity; nor can we conceive a greater, within the gift of 
God. — Channing. 












Le, 
— 
A CARNATION, SEEN THROUGH A MICROSCOPE, 


From an elegant bouquet, I selected a carnation, the 
fragrance of which led me to enjoy it frequently and near. 
The sense of smelling was not the only one affected on 
these occasions; while that was satisfied with the power. 
ful sweet, the ear was constantly attracted by an extreme. 
ly soft, but agreeable murmuring sound. It was easy to 
know that some animal within the covert must be the 
musician, and that the noise must come from some little 
creature suited to produce it. I instantly distended the 
lower part of the flower, and placing it in full light, 
could discover troops of little insects frisking with wild 
jollity, among the narrow pedestals that supported its 
leaves, and the little threads that occupied its centre. 
What a fragment world for their habitation! what a 
perfect security from all annoyance in the dusky husk 
that surrounded the scene of action. Adapting a micro- 
scope to take it in at one view, the whole base of the 
flower, I gave myself an opportunity of contemplating 
what they were about, and this for many days together, 
without giving them the least disturbance. ‘Thus I could 
discover their economy, their passions, and their enjoy- 
ments. The microscope on this occasion, had given 
what nature seemed to have denied to the objects of con- 
templation. , 

The base of the flower extended itself under its in- 
fluence, to a vast plain; the slender stems of the leaves 
became trunks of so many stately cedars—the threads in 
the middle, seemed columns of a massy structure, sup- 
porting at the top their several ornaments; and the nar- 
row spaces between were enlarged into walks, parterres, 
and terraces. On the polished bottom of these, brighter 
than Parian marble, walked in pairs, alone, or in large 
companies, the winged inhabitants; these, from little 
dusky flies, fur such only the naked eye would have shown 
them, were there raised to glorious glittering animals, 
stained with living purple, and with a glossy gold, that 
would have made all the labors of the loom contemptible 
in the comparison. I could at leisure, as they walked 
together, admire their elegant limbs, their velvet shoul- 
ders, and their silken wings; their backs vying with the 


thousand other colors, out-glittering the little plumes, and 
brilliant above description, and almost too great for ad- 
miration. I could observe them here, singling out their 
favorite females—courting them with the music of their 
buzzing wings, with songs formed for their little organs, 
leading them from walk to walk, among the perfumed 
shades—and pointing out to their taste, the drop of liquid 
nectar just bursting from some vein within the living 
trunk. Here were the perfumed groves, the more than 
myrtle shades of the poet’s fancy, realized. Here the 
happy lovers spent their days in joyous dalliance; or, in 
the triumphs of their little hearts, skipped after one 
another, from stem to stem, among the painted trees. 





Lorenzo Dow.—On Friday last, we had the honor of es- 
corting this eccentric and far-famed individual into Liver- 
pool, and the pleasure of his company during his sojourn. 
He preached twice on Friday, and once on the morning of 
Saturday, to a large concourse of people, nearly all of 
whom left the church disappointed. They expected to 
hear the wild and unconnected ravings of a fool or a ma- 
niac—instead of which, they found a patriarch of strong 
natural talents, of uncommon information, and of sound 
orthodox principles. He traveled in a neat two horse 
waggon, accompanied by his second wife, Lucy Dow, a 
pious and amiable woman. 

Lorenzo Dow is probably one of the most singular men 
of the presentage. He has traveled more by land than 
any other man that ever lived, besides having made six 
voyages across the Atlantic. Liberal to a fault, and ec- 
centric beyond a parallel, he has been subjected to number- 
less persecutions and privations, to which a large portion 
of mankind are strangers. He is now 56 years old, hav- 


cury* 

Memory is regarded as a blessing by those whose lives 
have been virtuous; but as a curse by those whose careers 
have been chequered by vice. 











NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror, 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Herver 
McCune aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, will 
receive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 

Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 








THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing; or Three Dollars, payable any time withia 
six months thereafter. 

Local Ageatsallowed 12 1-2 per cent on collections, anda copy ofthe work 
gratis. Asthese terms are liberal, itisexpected that all whoaccept agencies 
will exert themselves to collect all subseriptionsin their vicinities. 





Hypocricy is the necessary burthen of villany; affecta- 
tion the chosen trappings of folly. | 


Discontinuances, where payments are neglected, optional with the publish- 
ers. Letters,(except from Agents) must be post-paid, and addressed te 





SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohie. 
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empyrian, in its blue; and their eyes each formed of a 


ing spent 38 asa traveling preacher —Liverpool, Pa. Mer-' 
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